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INTRODUCTION. 


If  I  had  any  confidence  in  my  powers  as  a 
writer  of  prose,  I  would  endeavour  to  express 
some  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Population,  which 
do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Malthus.  I  could,  for  instance,  point  out  some 
causes  of  the  misery  of  Ireland,  too  obvious  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  Discoverers  of  the  Essay 
on  Population ,  with  all  their  microscopic  eyes, 
and  cunning  selfish  folly.  But  my  intention  was 
to  write  a  Poem  on  the  social  affections — not  a 
philosophical  Essay ;  and  I  would  not  disgust  by 
my  bad  prose,  readers  who  might  otherwise  be 
inclined  to  peruse  my  verses. 
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L   O   V   E. 


PART  I. 


LOVE, 


BOOK  I. 


WHAT  marvel,  Laura,  if  thy  Minstrel  shun 
The  peopled  waste,  the  loneliness  of  crowds  ? 
I  love  the  streams,  that  mirror  as  they  run 

The  voiceless  clouds. 
The  stillness  of  Almighty  Power  is  here, 
And  Solitude,  the  present  Deity, 
Throned  on  the  hills  that  meet  the  bending  sphere, 

How  silently ! 

Oh,  look  around  thee  !  On  those  rocks  sublime 
Th'  impression  of  eternal  feet  is  seen ! 
These  mountains  are  the  eldest-born  of  Time, 

Still  young  and  green  ! 
What  nobler  home,  what  holier  company 
For  Love  and  Thought,  than  forests  and  the  heath, 
Where  life's  Great  Cause,  in  his  sublimity, 

Dwells  lone  as  Death? 
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What  scene  more  fit  than  this,  though  wild  and  drear, 
With  Heav'n,  the  universal  sea,  above, 
To  prompt  the  song  most  sweet  to  lady's  ear — 
The  lay  of  Love  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  murmur  of  the  living  rill, 
That  ever  seeks  the  valley  green  and  still, 
Gliding  from  view,  love-listening  groves  between, 
And  most  melodious  when  it  flows  unseen? 
What  though,  at  times,  the  sun  in  wrath  retire, 
And  o'er  its  course  the  clouds  dissolve  in  fire  ? 
Soon  bend  the  skies  in  brighter  beauty  fair, 
And  see,  where'er  it  flows,  their  image  there. 
How  soft  it  steals  beneath  the  lucid  sky  ! 
So,  Love's  lone  stream  steals  to  eternity. 
How  the  flowers  freshen  where  the  waters  glide, 
And  seem  to  listen  to  the  limpid  tide  ! 
So  bless'd  is  he  whose  life  serenely  flows, 
Reflecting  golden  clouds,  and  many  a  rose. 
He  hears  Heaven's  voice  in  every  warbling  grove, 
And  sees  in  every  flower  the  smile  of  Love. 

Love  !  eldest  Muse  !  Time  heard  thine  earliest  lay 
When  light  through  Heav'n  led  forth  the  new-born  day. 
The  stars,  that  give  no  accent  to  the  wind, 
Are  golden  odes  and  music  to  the  mind ; 
So,  passion's  thrill  is  Nature's  minstrelsy  ; 
So,  to  the  young  heart,  Love  is  poetry. 
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God  of  the  soul !  illumination,  caught 

From  thy  bright  glance,  is  energy  to  thought ; 

And  song,  bereft  of  thee,  is  cold  and  tame, 

The  bard  a  cinder,  uninstinct  with  flame. 

But  when  the  heart  looks  through  the  eye  of  Love 

On  Nature's  form,  things  lifeless  breathe  and  move; — • 

The  dewy  forest  smiles,  dim  morning  shakes 

The  rainbow  from  his  plumage,  music  wakes 

The  dimpled  ripple  of  the  azure  wave, 

In  fiery  floods  green  hills  their  tresses  lave, 

And  myriad  flowers  all  bright'ning  from  the  dews, 

Day's  earth-born  stars,  their  golden  beams  effuse  : 

Transported  passion  bids  rocks,  floods,  and  skies 

Burst  into  song,  while  her  delighted  eyes 

To  all  they  see  their  own  rich  hues  impart ; 

And  the  heart's  language  speaks  to  every  heart. 

Love,  'twas  my  heart  that  named  thee  !  sweetest  word 
Here,  or  in  highest  Heav'n  pronounced  or  heard  ! 
Whether  by  seraph  near  the  throne  above, 
Or  soul-sick  maiden  in  the  vernal  grove, 
Or  matron,  with  her  first-born  on  her  knee, 
Or,  sweeter,  lisp'd  by  rose-lipp'd  infancy  ! 
Yes,  Love,  my  heart  did  name  thee  !  not  because 
Thy  mandate  gave  the  bright-hair'd  comet  laws ; 
Nor  that  thy  hand,  in  good  almightiest,  showers 
The  everblooming,   fiery-petall'd  flowers 
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Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  hyacinthine  Heav'n ; 
But  that  to  me  thy  richest  smile  hath  giv'n 
Bliss,  tried  in  pain.     And,  'mid  my  rosy  boys, 
In  joy  and  grief,  I  sing  thy  griefs  and  joys. 

Bless'd  is  the  hearth,  when  daughters  gird  the  fire, 
And  sons,  that  shall  be  happier  than  their  sire. 
Who  sees  them  crowd  around  his  evening  chair, 
While  Love  and  Hope  inspire  his  wordless  pray'r. 
Oh,  from  their  home  paternal  may  they  go, 
With  little  to  unlearn,  though  much  to  know  ! 
Them  may  no  poison'd  tongue,  no  evil  eye 
Curse  for  the  virtues  that  refuse  to  die, 
The  generous  heart,  the  independent  mind, 
Till  truth,  like  falsehood,  leaves  a  sting  behind  I 
May  temperance  crown  their  feast,  and  friendship  share  ! 
May  pity  come,  Love's  sister  spirit,  there  ! 
May  they  shun  baseness,  as  they  shun  the  grave ! 
May  they  be  frugal,  pious,  humble,  brave ! 
Sweet  peace  be  their's,  the  moonlight  of  the  breast, 
And  occupation,  and  alternate  rest, 
And,  dear  to  care  and  thought,  the  rural  walk  ! 
Their's  be  no  flower  that  withers  on  the  stalk, 
But  roses  cropp'd,  that  shall  not  bloom  in  vain, 
And  hope's  bless'd  sun,  that  sets  to  rise  again ! 
Be  chaste  their  nuptial  bed,  their  home  be  sweet, 
Their  floor  resound  the  tread  of  little  feet ; 
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Bless'd  beyond  fear  and  fate,  if  bless'd  by  thee, 
And  heirs,  oh,  Love,  of  thine  eternity ! 

Young  Devotee,  whose  fond  and  guileless  heart 
Feels,  for  the  first  time,  Love's  delicious  smart ! 
Now — while  the  sun  his  crimson  radiance  showers, 
And  stars  the  green  night  of  the  woods  with  flowers, 
That,  hung,  like  rubies,  on  each  trembling  thorn, 
Outshine  the  myriad  opals  of  the  morn — 
Now  take  thy  lonely  walk  of  ecstasy ; 
The  sun  is  in  the  west,  young  Devotee  ! 
Or,  wilt  thou  seek  thine  idol  proud  and  fair, 
To  throw  thee  at  her  feet,  and  worship  there 
The  might  serene  of  beauty  on  her  throne, 
And  feel  her  powers  almighty  o'er  thy  own  ? 
Then — as  a  cloud,  athwart  the  desert  cast, 
Relieves  the  wretch  who  tracks  the  sand  aghast — 
If  but  a  ringlet  tremble  on  her  cheek, 
Or,  if  her  lips  but  move,,and  seem  to  speak, 
Or,  evening  brighten  in  her  eye  divine, 
How  sweet  a  pain,  young  Devotee,  is  thine  ! 

But  deeper  transport  far,  and  sweeter  pain, 
For  Love's  victorious  votaries  remain. 
Oh,  may'st  thou  ne'er,  like  hapless  Tasso,  know 
Ambitious  Love's  excess  of  maddening  woe  ! 
Be  thy  lot  happier  !  and,  with  yielding  sweet, 
May  vanquish'd  beauty  raise  thee  from  her  feet, 
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And  long,  and  long  thy  bride  and  truth's  to  be, 
Smile  on  thy  smile,  or  weep  in  bliss  with  thee ; 
Nor  live,  like  sad  Miranda,  to  deplore,  (b) 
Where  savage  grandeur  crowns  some  alien  shore, 
Connubial  widowhood  in  hated  arras, 
And  curse,  with  every  kiss,  her  fatal  charms. 

Oh,  bless'd,  who  drinks  the  bliss  that  Hymen  yields, 
And  plucks  life's  roses  in  his  quiet  fields ! 
Though  in  his  absence  hours  seem  lengthened  years, 
His  presence  hallows  separation's  tears. 
Oh,  clasp'd  in  dreams,  for  his  delay'd  return 
Fond  arms  are  stretch'd,  and  speechless  wishes  burn  ! 
Love  o'er  his  fever'd  soul  sheds  tears  more  sweet 
Than  angels'  smiles,  when  parted  angels  meet : 
To  him  no  fabled  paradise  is  given  ; 
His  very  sorrows  charm,  and  breathe  of  heav'n. 
And  soon  the  fairest  form  that  walks  below 
Shall  bless  the  name  of  parent  in  her  woe ; 
Soon  o'er  her  babe  shall  breathe  a  mother's  pray'r, 
And  kiss  its  father's  living  picture  there, 
While  the  young  stranger  on  life's  dangerous  way 
Turns  with  a  smile  his  blue  eye  to  the  day. 
But  where  shall  poesy  fit  colours  choose 
To  paint  the  matron  morning  sprinkling  dews 
O'er  half-blown  flowers,  that  pay  their  early  breath 
In  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  death, 
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Who  bids  the  lucid  blush  of  nature  glow 
Till  angels  see  another  Heav'n  below, 
Dimples  the  deep  with  every  breeze  that  blows, 
And  gives  its  sweet  existence  to  the  rose  ? 

Maternal  Love,  best  type  of  heavenly  bliss  ! 
Thou  shew'st  the  joys  of  brighter  worlds  in  this, 
When  sons  and  daughters  rush  to  thy  embrace. 
And  Love  is  painted  on  each  rosy  face  ! 
Ev'n  in  the  vale  of  poverty  and  gloom, 
Thy  joys,  like  heath-flowers  on  the  moorland,  bloom, 
And  o'er  thy  child  of  ignorance  thy  sigh 
Is  wordless  pray'r,  and  not  unheard  on  high. 
But,  crown'd  with  knowledge,  best  Instructress  thou! 
Tuition  smiles  seraphic  on  thy  brow. 
What  though  Contempt,  with  simpering  sneer  aside, 
Deems  all  thy  teaching  labour  misapplied  ? 
What  though  around  thee  move  the  slaves  of  gain, 
Who  oft  inflict,  but  seldom  pity  pain, 
Still  pointing,  as  they  shake  the  sapient  head, 
At  talent's  rags,  and  learning's  sons  half-ted  ? 
Thy  children's  worth,  maturing  day  by  day, 
Thy  children's  glory,  shall  thy  cares  repay  ; 
And  they  shall  bless  thine  age  with  accents  kind, 
E'en  as  his  daughter  nursed  Ferdoosi  blind, 
When  three  times  thirty  years  and  ten  had  shed 
Illustrious  Winter  on  hisJionour'd  head. 
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A  soldier,  Charles  shall  Wolfe's  renown  transcend, 

Proud  to  avenge  his  country,  or  defend. 

John,  grave  in  childhood,  on  the  soul  shall  shower, 

The  Gospel-dews,  with  renovating  power ; 

Sublime  instruction  from  his  lips  shall  flow, 

And  Mercy's  antidote  for  sin  and  woe. 

Matilda's  name  shall  shine,  admired  afar, 

In  Fame's  blue  night,  a  new  and  lovely  star. 

May  she  not  hope  for  glory's  bright  caress, 

Fair,  young,  ingenious,  and  a  Britonness  ? 

May  she  not  hope,  where  all  can  judge  and  feel, 

Where  wealth  crowns  virtue,  genius,  and  O'Neil  ? 

Where  Opie's  pages  truth  and  joy  impart? 

Where  Owenson  and  Edgeworth  paint  the  heart  ? 

Where,  crown'd  with  terror,  Radcliffe  rears  her  throne, 

A  dread  Medea,  but  a  guiltless  one  ; 

And  tragic  Baillie  stole,  from  nature's  side, 

The  mantle  left  by  Shakspeare  when  he  died  ? 

But  better  bliss  shall  glowing  Mary  prove, 

Bless'd  in  a  faithful  husband's  fondest  love. 

Then  each  sweet  grandchild  on  thy  heart  shall  rise 

A  new  existence,  rich  in  ecstasies  ; 

And,  mother's  mother  '  a.  new  name,  be  given 

To  thee,  a  Heav'n  to  come,  and  memory's  Heav'n. 

Peace,  like  an  infant,  slumbering  at  thy  feet, 

Thy  day  shall  melt  into  the  evening  sweet; 
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And,  while  Elysian  breezes  fan  thy  breast, 
Soft  shalt  thou  sink,  and  with  a  smile,  to  rest ; 
And  many  a  relative,  and  many  a  friend, 
And  many  a  tear,  shall  note  thy  gentle  end. 

When  Cook,  a  sailor's  boy,  with  aching  eye 
Gazed  from  the  deep  on  oft-climb'd  Roseberry,  (() 
While,  trembling  as  she  listen'd  to  the  blast, 
His  anxious  parent  sea-ward  wishes  cast, 
And  fervent  pray'r  was  mute,  but  not  suppressed, 
Though  Love  was  resignation  in  her  breast ; 
Why  didst  thou  not — thou  happiest  name  of  joy  J 
Bid  her  cheer'd  spirit  see  that  deathless  boy 
Bear  round  the  globe  Britannia's  flag  unfurl'd, 
And  from  th'  abyss  unknown  call  forth  a  world  ? 

Where  death-freed  wanderers  tread  celestial  shores, 
And  silence,  in  eternal  light,  adores, 
Spirit  of  Jones  !  to  earth-born  Angels  tell 
What  sweet  instructress  taught  her  child  so  well, 
What  earthly  form  is  likest  their's  above, 
And,  in  thy  teacher,  bless  Maternal  Love  ! 

When  Watts'  pale  mother,  o'er  her  thoughtful  child, 
In  hope  and  fear  alternate  wept  and  smiled, 
And  bore  privation  that  his  mind  might  feed, 
Dare  greatest  things,  and,  greatly  wise,  succeed ; — 
Though  rapture  mingled  with  her  bosom's  smart, 
And  sweetest  visions  tranquillized  her  heart, 
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She  could  not  see  him  give  Improvement  birth, 

And  with  his  vapoury  lever  lift  the  earth. 

E'en  the  bright  promise  in  the  parent's  soul 

Mistook  and  bless'd  a  portion  for  the  whole ; 

And  Love,  for  once,  a  timid  prophet,  told 

Scarce  half  the  worth  that  truth-taught  Time  unroll'd. 

In  Severn's  vale,  a  wan  and  moon-struck  boy 
Sought,  by  the  daisey's  side,  a  pensive  joy  ; 
Held  converse  with  the  sea-birds  as  they  pass'd, 
And  strange  and  dire  communion  with  the  blast, 
And  read  in  sunbeams,  and  the  starry  sky, 
The  golden  language  of  eternity. 
Age  saw  him,  and  look'd  sad ;  the  young  men  smiled  ; 
And  wondering  maidens  shunn'd  his  aspect  wild. 
But  He — the  ever  kind,  the  ever  wise  ! 
Who  sees  through  fate,  with  omnipresent  eyes, 
Hid  from  the  mother,  while  she  bless'd  her  son, 
The  woes  of  genius,  and  of  Chatterton. 

No  child  is  hopeless  in  his  mother's  sight. 
Say,  then,  oh,  thou,  whose  very  tears  delight, 
Walks  there  a  wretch,  displeased,  amid  thy  flowers, 
Who,  while  thy  smile  illumes  life's  saddest  hours, 
With  serpent  hiss  malign  thy  worth  denies, 
And  views  thy  transports  with  disdainful  eyes  ? 

There  are,  sweet  power  !  who  blame  thy  gentle  rule, 
And  call  thy  hearth  of  happiness  the  school 
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Where  manly  hearts,  by  hate  coerced  in  vain, 

First  learn  to  like,  and  then  to  wear  a  chain. 

Cold,  but  not  wise,  a  partial  task  is  their's, 

To  blame  the  rich  soil  for  the  weed  it  bears. 

What  power  invincible,  on  earth,  in  heav'n, 

Like  Love  can  strive  with  fate,  like  Love  hath  striven  ? 

Thou  only  spark  in  man  that  is  divine  ! 

If  thine  is  transport,  Stoic  strength  is  thine  ; 

And  calmly  canst  thou  smile  on  danger's  form, 

Like  rosy  summer  on  the  thunder-storm. 

Thine  is  the  hand  to  act,  the  heart  to  dare, 

The  soul  to  feel,  the  fortitude  to  bear, 

The  breast  that  softly  glows,  or  bravely  bleeds, 

The  voice  that  calls  to  fame,  the  step  that  leads, 

And  time-tried  truth  and  constancy,  that  prove 

He  is  no  wretch  who  hath  no  friend  but  Love. 

How  oft  when  man,  his  dream  of  splendour  o'er, 

Sees  his  friend's  dog  assail  him  at  the  door, 

While,  cold  and  crush 'd,  his  heart  within  him  dies, 

Love  clasps  him  close,  though  hope  despairs  and  flies  ! 

So,  when  o'er  Eden  waved  the  fiery  brand, 

Our  exiled  parents  wander'd,  hand  in  hand, 

And  left,  with  many  a  sigh,  th'  Elysian  scene, 

A  joyless,  widow'd  bed  where  bliss  had  been, 

A  solitude  of  beauty,  vainly  fair, 

'  A  flower  unseen,  that  scents  the  desert  air : '" 
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Love,  and  sweet  tears,  for  Eden  lost  suffice  ; 
And  Eden  was  no  longer  Paradise : 
Oft  looking  back,  they  went,  but  side  by  side — 
The  world  before  them,  weeping  Love  their  guide 

Yes,  Fortune's  faithless  wrongs  may  turn  to  steel 
The  flattering  foe,  that  well  can  feign  to  feel ; 
The  desperate  heart  may  lean  on  torture's  thorn, 
The  sun  be  darkness  to  the  eye  forlorn ; 
All  may  be  hopeless  gloom,  around,  above, 
All,  save  thy  quenchless  smile,  heroic  Love  ! 
Of  this  bear  witness,  Denbigh,  and  thou  den, 
Too  oft  the  torturing  home  of  hapless  men, 
Where  Waller's  Angel  cheer'd  him  in  the  tomb,  (d) 
And  smiled  a  twilight  o'er  his  dungeon's  gloom  ! 
Bear  witness,  too,  ye  groves  of  Tankersley, 
And  thou,  pure  rill,  whose  sky-born  melody 
Warbles  of  heav'nly  peace  !  for  ye  beheld, 
(When  Fanshawe  sought,  by  Cromwell's  sword  compell'd,  (e) 
His  care-worn  form  beneath  your  shades  to  hide,) 
The  mate  of  Honour  by  her  husband's  side ! 
She,  when  the  iron  pierced  his  soul,  was  near 
To  bathe  his  aching  fetters  with  a  tear ; 
And,  when  her  supplication  broke  his  chain, 
She  kiss'd  away  the  mem'ry  of  his  pain  ; 
And  bade  him  strike,  where  Druid  oaks  aspire, 
The  love-taught  Lusian's  care-assuaging  Ivre. 

O  D        Q     J 
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Ob,  sink  not,  then,  desponding  slave  of  care  ! 
Arise,  be  dreadless  !  wby  sbould  man  despair  ? 
Lo,  woman's  love  can  plant  the  rock  with  flowers, 
Gild  Fate's  black  storm,  when  big  with  death  it  lours, 
Make  cowards  brave,  arm  Pity's  hand  to  slay, 
And  scathe  Invasion's  hordes  in  disarray ! 

Love !  when  red  Battle,  o'er  the  stormy  crest 
Of  free  Helvetia,  roll'd  his  eye  unbless'd, 
Thou  heard'st  thy  sons  on  God  and  Freedom  call, 
Thou  saw'st  thy  sons  in  Freedom's  conflict  fall. 
The  infant  Tell,  when  that  sad  tale  is  told, 
Lowers,  with  indignant  front,  his  locks  of  gold, 
Clangs  his  small  drum,  with  despot-daring  hand, 
And  half  assumes  his  little  wooden  brand  ; 
Rage,  wonder,  grief,  his  guileless  heart  surprize, 
And  all  the  mother  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Then,  when  th'  horizon  flamed,  a  flag  of  doom, 
When  pale  affright  heard  breeze-borne  horrors  boom ; 
When  blazing  hamlets  spoke  of  havock  near, 
And  beauty  paid  her  hero  with  a  tear, 
What  wonder,  if  the  virgin  helm'd  her  head, 
Rush'd  to  the  field  with  thundering  vollies  red, 
And,  by  her  lover's  side,  a  martial  form, 
Tower'd  the  Bellona  of  the  battle-storm  ? 
So,  when  around  thy  home  war's  banners  fly, 
And  patriots  on  the  threshold  fight  and  die, 
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The  Matron,  then — her  dreadless  husband  slain, 
And  dead  the  famish'd  child,  that  lived  in  vain — 
Climbs  with  Thalestrian  port  the  leagured  wall, 
Where  Death  rides  sulphury  on  the  whirling  ball, 
Fires  her  loud  tube,  and  on  the  fiends  below 
Shakes  from  her  widow'd  tresses  shame  and  woe. 

To  scathe  with  dread  th'  Oppressor's  cheek  of  flame, 
To  foil  Death's  gambler  at  his  favourite  game, 
To  soothe  despair,  and  bid  e'en  anguish  please, 
These  are  thy  triumphs,  mighty  Conqueror,  these  ! 
Vaulting  Ambition  hesitates  to  meet 
Thy  powerful  glance  ;  War  crouches  at  thy  feet. 
When  troubles  rise,  when  peril's  direst  form, 
Frowning  on  man,  adds  darkness  to  the  storm  ; 
Then, — while,  in  spite  of  shame,  the  bravest  fear, — 
Affection  stands  her  babes  and  husband  near, 
Endures  and  dares,  for  him,  and  them  alone, 
And,  in  their  danger,  quite  forgets  her  own. 
When  Virtue  dies,  in  pallid  Want's  embrace, 
Not  friendless,  though  abandon'd  by  the  base  ; 
Then,  o'er  the  grave  from  which  all  flatterers  fly, 
Love  sheds  a  tear  which  kingdoms  could  not  buy. 
And — as  the  April  sunbeam  melts  the  snow, 
Till  peeps  the  golden  flower  that  slept  below, — 
Thy  look  can  charm  the  Fiend  beneath  whose  eye 
All  joys,  but  thine,  and  bless'd  Religion's,  die, 
The  king  of  woes,  pride-humbling  Poverty. 
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OH,  faithful  Love,  by  Poverty  embraced  ! 
Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste  ; 
Thy  joys  are  roses,  bora  on  Hecla's  brow  ; 
Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow  ; 
And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 
Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 
Ev'n  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light, 
When  o'er  thy  bow'd  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 
Oh,  if  thou  e'er  hast  wrong'd  her,  if  thou  e'er 
From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 
To  flow  unseen, — repent,  and  sin  no  more  ! 
For  richest  gems,  compared  with  her,  are  poor  ; 
Gold,  weigh 'd  against  her  heart,  is  light — is  vile, 
And  when  thou  sufferest,  who  shall  see  her  smile  ? 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing  sink  to  sleep, 
And  seldom  smile,  without  fresh  cause  to  weep  ; 
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(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dash'd  o'er, 

Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  before  ;) 

Yet,  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  day  declines, 

How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  when  it  shines ! 

Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  seen, 

Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green ; 

And  your  broad  branches,  proud  of  storm-tried  strength, 

Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  stalwart  length, 

And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  darkest  hour, 

The  ice-born  fruit,  the  frost-defying  flower. 

Let  Luxury,  sickening  in  profusion's  chair, 

Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir, 

And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush,  and  tremble,  too ! 

But,  Love  and  Labour,  blush  not,  fear  not,  you  ! 

Your  children,  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side,) 

With  rugged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 

Parent  of  valour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 

Mother  of  Men,  be  proud  without  a  tear  ! 

While  round  your  hearth  the  woe-nursed  virtues  move, 

And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 

Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair,  (f) 

Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 

Burns  o'er  the  plough  sung  sweet  his  woodnotes  wild, 

And  richest  SHAKSPEARE  was  a  poor  man's  child. 

Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-inured, 

Endure  thine  evils,  as  thou  hast  endured. 
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Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice ! 
Hear  hope's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  voice  ! 
See  Freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arise, 
And  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  eyes  ! 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  curse  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  behold  them,  too, 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo  ! 

Northumbrian  vales  !  ye  saw,  in  silent  pride, 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When  poor,  yet  learn'd,  he  wander'd  young  and  free, 
And  felt  within  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  woo'd  the  Nine, 
His  spirit  still  is  with  you,  vales  of  Tyne ! 
As  when  he  breath'd,  your  blue-bell'd  paths  along, 
The  soul  of  Plato  into  British  song. 

Born  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infant  slept, 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and  sleeping,  smiled  or  wept : 
Silent  the  youth — the  man  was  grave  and  shy  : 
His  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondering  eye  : 
And,  lo,  he  waved  a  prophet's  hand,  and  gave, 
Where  the  winds  soar,  a  pathway  to  the  wave ! 
From  hill  to  hill  bade  air-hung  rivers  stride, 
And  flow  through  mountains  with  a  conqueror's  pride : 
O'er  grazing  herds,  lo,  ships  suspended  sail, 
And  Brindley's  praise  hath  wings  in  every  gale  ! 
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The  worm  came  up  to  drink  the  welcome  shower ; 
The  redbreast  quaff 'd  the  rain-drop  in  the  bower; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshen'd  lilies  swam ; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam ; 
Ramp'd  the  glad  colt,  and  cropped  the  pensile  spray ; 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud ;  the  woodbine  hung 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  he  sung ; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  dripping  bush, 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirror'd  blush  ; 
When,  calmly  seated  on  his  pannier'd  ass, 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pass, 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  from  the  transient  storm, 
Chalk'd,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant's  form : 
Young  Chantrey  smiled  ;  no  critic  praised  or  blamed  ; 
And  golden  promise  smil'd,  and  thus  exclaim'd : 
"  Go,  child  of  genius !  rich  be  thine  increase  ; 
Go ; — be  the  Phidias  of  the  second  Greece  !" 

Greece !  thou  art  fallen,  by  luxury  o'erthrown, 
Not  vanquish'd  by  the  Man  of  Macedon  ! 
For  ever  fall'n  !  and  Sculpture  fell  with  thee. 
But  from  the  ranks  of  British  poverty 
A  glory  hath  burst  forth,  and  matchless  powers 
Shall  make  th'  eternal  grace  of  Sculpture  our's. 
Th'  eternal  grace  ?     Alas  !  the  date  assign'd 
To  works,  call'd  deathless,  of  creative  mind, 
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Is  but  a  speck  upon  the  sea  of  days ; 
And  frail  man's  immortality  of  praise, 
A  moment  to  th'  eternity  of  Time, 
That  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be,  the  sublime, 
The  unbeginning,  the  unending  sea, 
Dimensionless  as  God's  infinity ! 
England,  like  Greece,  shall  fall,  despoil'd,  de/aced, 
And  weep,  the  Tadmor  of  the  watery  waste. 
The  wave  shall  mock  her  lone  and  manless  shore ; 
The  deep  shall  know  her  freighted  wealth  no  more  ; 
And  unborn  wanderers,  in  the  future  wood 
Where  London  stands,  shall  ask  where  London  stood  ? 
As  melt  the  clouds  at  summer's  feet  sublime, 
The  burning  forests  of  noon's  fiery  clime ; 
So,  art  and  power,  with  freedom,  melt  away 
In  long  prosperity's  unclouded  ray. 
Let  soul-sick  minstrels  sing  of  myrtle  bowers, 
And  diadem  the  brow  of  Love  with  flowers, 
Matured  where  earth  brings  forth  the  rack  and  scourge, 
And  ruthless  tortures  languid  labours  urge. 
Slaves !  where  ye  toil  for  tyrants,  Love  is  not : 
Love's  noblest  temple  is  the  freeman's  cot ! 
What  though  each  blast  its  humble  thatch  uptear  ? 
Bold  shall  the  tyrant  be  that  enters  there. 
Look  up  and  see,  where,  throned  on  alpine  snow, 
Valour  disdains  the  bondsman's  vales  below : 

c2 
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So,  Love,  companion  of  the  wolf,  may  roam, 
And  in  the  desert  find  a  boundless  home ; 
But  will  not  bow  the  knee  to  pomp  and  pride, 
Where  slaves  of  slaves  with  hate  and  fear  reside. 
What  are  the  glories  that  Oppression  throws 
Around  his  vainly-guarded  throne  of  woes ; 
The  marbles  of  divinity,  and  all 
That  decks  pale  Freedom's  pomp  of  funeral  ? 
Let  Grandeur's  home,  o'er  subject  fields  and  floods 
Rise,  like  a  mountain  clad  in  wintry  woods, 
And  columns  tall,  of  marble  wrought,  uphold 
The  spiry  roof,  and  ceilings  coved  in  gold. 
But  better  than  the  palace  and  the  slave, 
Is  Nature's  cavern  that  overlooks  the  wave, 
Rock-pav'd  beneath,  and  granite-arch'd  above, 
If  Independence  sojourn  there  with  Love  ! 

Star  of  the  heart!  oh,  still  on  Britain  smile, 
Of  old  thy  chosen,  once  thy  favour'd  isle, 
And  by  the  nations,  envious  and  unbless'd, 
CalPd  thine  and  Freedom's  Eden  in  the  west ! 
Then  hymns  to  Love  arose  from  every  glen, 
Each  British  cottage  was  thy  temple  then. 
But  now  what  Demon  blasts  thy  happiest  land, 
And  bids  thine  exiled  offspring  crowd  the  strand  ? 
Or  pens  in  festering  towns  the  victim  swain, 
And  sweeps  thy  cot,  thy  garden,  from  the  plain  ? 
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Lo,  where  the  pauper  idles  in  despair, 
Thy  Eden  droops,  for  blight  and  dearth  are  there  ! 
And,  like  an  autumn  floweret,  lingering  late, 
Scarce  lives  a  relic  of  thy  happier  state, 
A  wreck  of  peace  and  love,  with  sadness  seen, 
That  faintly  tells  what  England  once  hath  been  ! 
Amid  coeval  orchards,  grey  with  age, 
Screened  by  memorial  elms  from  winter's  rage, 
Scarce  stands  a  shed,  where  virtue  loves  to  be, 
A  hut  of  self-dependant  poverty, 
Where  want  pines  proudly,  though  distress  and  fear 
Stain  thy  mute  votary  with  too  sad  a  tear ; 
And  yet  I  feel  thine  altar  still  is  here — 
Here,  where  thy  Goldsmith's  too  prophetic  strain, 
'Mid  the  few  ruins  that  attest  thy  reign, 
Deplored  the  sinking  hind,  the  desecrated  plain. 
Alas,  sweet  Auburn  ! — since  thy  Bard  bewail'd 
'  Thy  bowers,  by  Trade's  unfeeling  sons  assail'd,' 
How  many  a  village,  sweet  like  thee,  hath  seen 
The  once-bless'd  cottage  joyless  on  the  green! 
Now  e'en  '  the  last  of  all  thy  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain/ 
Now  '  e'en  that  feeble,  solitary  thing' 
Hath  ceas'd  '  to  bend  above  the  plashy  spring ;' 
And  her  fall'n  children  breathe  their  curses  deep, 
Far  from  that  home  of  which  they  think,  and  weep. 
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Where  myriad  chimneys  wrap  their  dens  in  shade, 
They  rob  the  night  to  ply  their  sickly  trade, 
And  weekly  come,  with  subjugated  soul, 
Degraded,  lost,  to  ask  the  workhouse  dole. 
Slow  seems  the  gloomy  Angel,  slow,  to  bring 
His  opiate  cold  to  hopeless  suffering ; 
And  when  in  death's  long  sleep  their  eyes  shall  close, 
Not  with  their  fathers  shall  their  dust  repose, 
By  hoary  playmates  of  their  boyhood  laid 
Where  never  corse-thief  plied  his  horrid  trade : 
Not  in  the  village  church-yard  lone  and  green, 
Around  their  grave  shall  weeping  friends  be  seen  ; 
But  surly  haste  shall  delve  their  shallow  bed, 
And  hireling  hands  shall  lay  them  with  the  dead, 
Where  chapmen  bargain  on  the  letter'd  stone, 
Or  stumble,  careless,  o'er  the  frequent  bone. 

Oh,  ill  exchanged  for  every  curse  of  wealth, 
Are  rural  manners,  manliness,  and  health  ! 
How  long,  O  Love  !  shall  loveless  Avarice  sow 
Despair  and  sloth,  and  ask  why  curses  grow  ? 
Or,  dost  thou  give  thy  choicest  gifts  in  vain, 
And  mock  with  seeming  good  the  heir  of  pain  ? 
God  !  where  thy  image  dwells,  must  sorrow  dwell  ? 
Must  Famine  make  thy  earth  her  hopeless  hell? 
Did  thy  uplifted  axe,  Napoleon,  find, 
In  manless  deserts  barren  as  the  wind, 
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Food  ?  or,  when  black  depopulation  shed 

Hunger  o'er  Moscow,  were  Gaul's  armies  fed  ? 

Why  do  the  clouds  cast  fatness  on  the  hills  ? 

Why  pours  the  mountain  his  unfailing  rills  ? 

Why  teems  with  flowers  the  vale,  with  life  the  sky  ? 

Why  weds  with  loveliness  utility  ? 

Why  wooes  the  foodful  plain,  in  blessing  bless'd, 

The  sons  of  labour  to  her  virgin  breast  ? 

Why  is  the  transcript  of  thy  Heav'n  so  fair, 

If  man,  poor  victim  !  lives  but  to  despair  ? 

Oh, Thou,  whose  brightening  wing  is  plumed  with  light, 
At  once  that  pinion's  beauty  and  its  might ; 
Thou  true  Prometheus,  by  whose  lore  were  taught 
To  fix  on  adamant  the  fleeting  thought, 
Star-ruling  science,  calculation  strong, 
The  march  of  letters,  and  th'  array  of  song  ! 
Twin-born  with  Liberty,  and  child  of  Love, 
Woe-conqu'ring  Knowledge !  when  wilt  thou  remove 
Th'  opprobrium  of  the  earth — the  chain'd  in  soul  ? 
When  wilt  thou  make  man's  deadliest  sickness  whole  ? 
Lo !  while  our  '  Bearers  of  glad  Tidings'  roam 
To  farthest  lands,  we  pine  in  gloom  at  home  ! 
And  still,  in  thought  I  hear  one  whirlwind  past !  (g) 
Still  hurtles  in  my  soul  the  dying  blast, 
The  echo  of  a  hell  of  sound,  that  jarr'd 
The  ear  of  Heav'n,  as  when  his  angels  warr'd  ! 
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Terrific  Drama !  and  the  actors  men  ; 

But  such  may  shuddering  earth  ne'er  see  again  ! 

Unlike  her  children,  less  than  fiends  or  more  ; 

And  one,  of  scarcely  human  grandeur,  bore  (h) 

World-shaking  thunder  on  his  sightless  wing  ; 

But  when  thy  spear  assail'd  his  brandished  sting, 

He  waned  to  half  a  Caesar.     Him  the  frown 

Of  ruin  dash'd  beneath  thine  axle  down  : 

Then  horror  shook  him  from  his  deathlike  sleep  ; 

Then  vengeance  cast  him  o'er  the  troubled  deep ; 

And,  on  the  winds  of  retribution  hurl'd, 

His  demon  shadow  still  appals  the  world  ! 

When,  Knowledge,  when  will  mortals  learn  thy  lore  ? 

They  plant  thy  tree,  and  water  it  with  gore. 

When  wilt  thou,  when,  thy  power  almighty  prove. 

And  bind  the  sons  of  men  in  chains  of  Love  ? 

Rise,  hope  of  nations,  and  assuage  their  ills  ! 

This  wills  thy  Teacher,  this  thy  Parent  wills. 

For  this,  Love  taught  thy  childhood  in  her  bower, 

And  bade  thee  syllable  her  words  of  power, 

Till  brightened  on  thy  brow  sublimest  thought, 

And  she,  thy  teacher,  wonder'd  as  she  taught. 

Oh,  rise,  and  reign,  bless'd  Power,  that  lov'st  to  bless ; 

Queen  of  all  worlds,  best  name  of  mightiness  ! 

Thy  book  of  life  to  Labour's  children  give : 

Let  Destitution  learn  to  read,  and  live  ; 
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And  Independence,  smiling  on  thy  brow, 

Sing  hymns  to  Love  and  Plenty,  o'er  the  plough ! 

Thy  kingdom  come !  on  earth  let  discord  cease ; 

Come  thy  long  sabbath  of  bless'd  love  and  peace  ! 

No  more  let  Famine,  from  her  idle  hell, 

Unwonted  guest,  with  Love  and  Labour  dwell, 

Till  Death  stares  ghastly  wild  in  living  eyes, 

And  at  Pride's  bloated  feet  his  feeder  dies, 

While  Luxury,  hand  in  hand  with  Ruin,  moves, 

To  do  the  Devil's  work,  and  call  it  Love's. 

What  whirlwind,  in  his  dread  magnificence, 

What  Samiel  blasts,  like  hopeless  indolence  ? 

And  man,  when  active  most,  and  govern'd  best, 

Hath  ills  enough,  insatiate  to  molest 

His  fragile  peace — some  strong  in  evil  will, 

But  weak  in  act ;  and  others  arm'd  to  kill, 

Or  swift  to  wound  : — -Revenge,  with  venomous  eyes  ; 

Distrust,  beneath  whose  frown  affection  dies  ; 

Scorn,  reptile  Scorn,  that  hates  the  eagle's  wing ; 

Mean  Envy's  grubs,  that  stink,  and  long  to  sting  ; 

Mischance,  Disease,  Detraction's  coward  dart, 

And  the  long  silence  of  the  broken  heart; 

Nor  only  these.     Tradition  is  the  sigh 

Of  one  who  hath  no  hope  ;  and  history 

Bears,  like  a  river  deep,  tumultuous,  wide, 

Gloom,  guilt,  and  woe.  on  his  eternal  tide. 
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Nor  need  we  read  of  regal  wrath  and  hate, 
Troy  lost  by  Love  and  army-scatt'ring  Fate. 
The  humblest  hamlet's  annals  wake  a  sigh  ; 
And  could  yon  cot,  hoar  with  antiquity, 
Relate  what  deeds  beneath  its  thatch  were  done, 
What  hopeless  suffering  there  hath  cursed  the  sun, 
The  tale  might  draw  down  Pride's  parch 'd  cheek  severe, 
From  Power's  hard  eye,  e'en  Pluto's  iron  tear. 
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WHERE  is  the  youth,  for  deeds  immortal  born,  (*) 
Who  loved  to  whisper  to  th*  embattled  corn, 
And  clustered  woodbines,  breathing  o'er  the  stream, 
Endymion's  beauteous  passion  for  a  dream  ? 
Why  did  he  drop  the  harp  from  fingers  cold, 
And  sleep  so  soon  with  demi-gods  of  old  ? 
Oh,  who  so  well  could  sing  Love's  joys  and  pains  ? 
He  lived  in  melody,  as  if  his  veins 
Pour'd  music :  on  his  tongue  were  words  of  fire, 
The  voice  of  Greece,  the  tones  of  Homer's  lyre. 
But  me  no  guide,  through  academic  shade, 
Led  to  the  cell  where  glory's  spoils  are  laid ; 
And  shall  my  hand,  for  joyous  task  unmeet, 
Presume,  O  Love  !  to  scatter  at  thy  feet, 
Instead  of  roses — nightshade,  and  instead 
Of  fragrance — chaplets  gather'd  from  the  dead  ? 
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Self-taught  and  ill,  my  notes  uncouth  I  try, 

And  chant  my  rugged  English  ruggedly, 

To  gloomy  themes.     Yet,  sick  with  hope  deferred, 

I  hear  a  voice,  though  mournful,  proudly  heard  ; 

And  I  have  planted  on  my  destined  tomb 

A  pensive  tree,  that  bends  in  storm  and  gloom, 

Unseen,  unknown.     Oh,  when  shall  it  repair, 

In  lonely  moonlight,  beautiful  and  sweet, 

The  weeping  bough  ?  and  flourish  green  and  fair, 

Where  slighted  maidens  mourn,  and  ghosts  of  lovers  meet? 

Wild  as  the  chainless  air,  or  bird  that  wings 
The  blue  above  the  clouds,  and  soaring  sings 
JBlythe  welcome  to  the  dewy,  fragrant  morn, 
Young  Anna  dwelt  with  health,  the  mountain-born, 
Where,  murmuring  with  the  moorland  bee,  the  Dearn 
Leaps  from  his  well,  through  heath  and  plumy  fern, 
Till,  pleased  with  richer  blossoms  in  the  vale, 
He  checks  his  wave,  and  hears  the  milkmaid's  tale. 
There,  light  of  heart,  nor  lonely,  nor  unseen, 
She  walk'd  and  sung,  and  talk'd  and  laugh'd  between, 
Paying,  in  raptures  from  her  guileless  breast, 
The  soul-felt  tribute  which  pleased  Heav'n  likes  best ; 
Or  paused,  on  broomy  banks  to  sit  or  kneel, 
While  hedge-side  bluebells  died  beneath  her  heel. 
Her  brow,  where  awful  beauty  held  high  state, 
Was  vein-inlaid  with  azure,  delicate 
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As  tenderest  leaf  of  shaded  columbine 

That  bends  beneath  the  love-sick  eglantine ; 

And,  oh,  she  was  the  gentlest  maid  of  all 

That  ever  stoop'd  o'er  alpine  waterfall, 

Or,  look'd  up  to  the  hills  from  valleys  sweet, 

Like  Nature's  primrose,  dropp'd  at  Bretland's  feet. 

She  loved,  with  virgin-love,  a  stately  swain  : 

Unhappy  passion  !  though  Charles  loved  again. 

Fresh  was  his  cheek,  as  evening's  flowers,  that  furl'd 

Their  banners  in  the  sun  ;  his  locks  outcurl'd 

The  finger'd  hyacinth,  outshone  the  down 

On  youngest  morning's  cheek,  when,  newly  blown, 

The  maiden  violet  meekly  views  the  south, 

While  the  rich  wallflower,  in  its  early  growth, 

Prepares  deep  amber,  for  th'  expecting  eye 

That  sees  in  fading  flowers  eternity. 

She  wedded,  high  in  hope  and  passion  strong ; 

Unhappy  marriage  !  for  Charles  loved  not  long  ; 

And,  at  the  altar,  dark  she  stood  in  light ; 

Heav'n's  swift  fire  there  bereft  her  eyes  of  sight. 

E'en  as  she  turn'd,  preparing  to  withdraw, 

Burst  flash  and  crash,  in  overwhelming  awe  ; 

And  pale  she  stood,  with  sightless  eyes  uprais'd ; 

And  pale  the  bridegroom  wax'd,  as  mute  he  gaz'd ; 

And  from  the  holy  temple,  sadly  led, 

A  mourning  bride  she  moved,  with  languished  head, 
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To  weep,  benighted.     The  moon's  gentle  ray 
Shone  not  to  her,  and,  unperceived,  the  day 
Died  into  darkness.     But,  with  Love's  soft  speech, 
And  tones  that  knew  the  answering  heart  to  reach, 
Charles  fondly  strove  her  sorrow  to  beguile  ; 
And  drooping  blindness  slowly  learn'd  to  smile. 
Time  eased  her  bosom  of  its  hopeless  sighs, 
Till  joy,  at  length,  revisited  her  eyes; 
But  they,  doom'd  ever  '  objectless  to  roll/ 
Could  bring  no  more  the  blue  hills  to  the  soul, 
Or,  with  night's  shadows,  bid  all  gloom  depart, 
And  paint  life's  morning  faces  on  the  heart. 

Sad,  then,  it  was,  to  see  a  form  so  fair, 
In  tears  resign'd,  though  dark,  not  in  despair. 
Still  on  his  bosom  she  could  lean  and  weep, 
And  feign  a  dream  of  eyelids  closed  in  sleep  ; 
Still,  when  with  him  she  walk'd,  at  eve  or  morn, 
She  could  inhale  the  odours  of  the  thorn  ; 
And  while  she  hung  so  helpless  on  his  arm, 
Dependance  gave  his  words  a  double  charm : 
They  fell  like  dew  o'er  violets  on  her  ear, 
Or  like  offended  Love's  forgiving  tear 
On  man's  warm  breast.     Yet,  by  the  plaining  rill, 
The  thought  would  rise,  that  flowers  on  every  hill, 
Were  beautiful  to  every  eye,  but  hers  ; 
That  broom  and  hawthorn  and  the  armed  furze 
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Bloom'd,  vainly  fair,  beneath  the  sapphire  sky. 

Still  waved  the  birch  in  memory's  happy  eye  ; 

Yet,  made  by  vain  regret  more  sadly  sweet, 

The  hours  returned,  when  oft,  with  naked  feet 

And  bare  plung'd  arm,  the  trout  or  loach  she  took, 

Where  stones  reversed  perturb'd  the  shallow  brook; 

Or,  'mid  her  sister  Naiads  of  the  dale, 

Held  forth  the  lizard  by  his  golden  tail, 

In  childish  wonder ;  and  an  envious  pang 

Assail'd  her  weakness,  if  the  echoes  rang 

With  holiday  proclaimed  in  joyous  cries, 

And  little  boys  and  girls,  with  upturned  eyes, 

Came  whispering  round  her.     But  that  selfish  pain 

Humbled  its  victim ;  soon  she  sought  again 

For  joy  in  sorrow.     True  she  could  not  see 

The  wingless  squirrel  frisk  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  wren  from  twig  to  twig  ;  but  she  could  hear 

The  tartar  cuckoo  chase  his  vernal  year, 

The  pewit  wail,  the  starting  redbreast  sing, 

And  ev'n  the  flutter  of  the  warbler's  wing, 

When  the  bough  bent  beneath  his  sudden  flight : 

Though  blind,  not  lonely  in  her  changeless  night. 

Then  would  she  chide  sad  thoughts ;  and  o'er  her  cheek 

A  smile  would  steal,  so  gentle  and  so  meek, 

And  her  blue  orbs,  though  rolling  sightless,  gleam  Jd 

With  such  mild  splendour,  that,  almost,  she  seem'd 
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In  love  with  darkness,  like  the  insect  things 
That  hide  the  gorgeous  ruby  of  their  wings 
In  emerald  gloom,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
And  sleep,  shade-loving  hyacinth,  with  thee ! 

Yet  would  she  tremble  in  her  fearful  joy, 
As  wan  flowers  droop  when  April  frosts  annoy. 
She  felt  a  sad  foreboding  in  her  heart, 
A  dread,  that,  oft  dismiss'd,  would  not  depart. 
Blind  and  beloved,  she  smiled  through  tears,  resigned ; 
But,  ah!  she  fear'd  to  be  despised  and  blind, — 
Yet  scarce  knew  why  !  Alas,  her  fears  were  true  ! 
Soon  scorn'd,  she  droop'd — oh,  say  not  hated,  too  ! 
How  oft  doth  Baseness  to  his  victim  say, 
'  Why  should  the  wretch  receive,  who  cannot  pay  T 
Ne'er  had  Ingratitude  his  plea  to  seek, 
And  cowards  love  to  trample  on  the  weak  ; 
And  still  the  helpless,  when  most  aid  they  need, 
Die  of  neglect,  (sad  ill !)  and  slowly  bleed, 
By  drop  and  drop,  in  silent  lone  distress, 
Till  the  heart  swoons  into  forgetfulness  ! 

More  seldom,  day  by  day,  Charles  sooth'd  her  woe ; 
He  came,  she  dared  not  own,  in  haste  to  go  ; 
But  she  would  sigh,  and,  with  suspended  breath, 
Hear  tones  that  were  to  her  a  dirge  of  death  ; 
Then,  while  they  struck  her  heart  and  soul  with  blight, 
Try  to  believe  she  had  not  heard  aright. 
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Few  were  his  questions,  harsh  were  his  replies, 

And  deeply  in  his  heart  he  cursed  her  sighs, 

And  call'd  his  guilt  misfortune.     She  became 

A  thing  unmark'd,  though  seen  o'erlook'd  :  her  name 

Ceased  to  be  heard — she  vanished.     Who  enquired 

If  she  were  dead  or  living  ?  Undesired 

Came  such  enquiries ;  and  one  answer  brief 

Met  them,  half  utter'd.     Hopeless  in  her  grief, 

She  sate  in  some  dark  corner,  lone ;  and  there, 

With  restless  lips,  she  mutter'd  ceaseless  pray'r, 

Or  sigh'd,  unheard,  "  What  will  become  of  me  ?" 

But  menial  wrath,  with  vile  indignity 

And  vulgar  curses  on  her  helpless  head, 

Soon  drove  her  to  her  unpartaken  bed, 

Through  the  long  night  of  nights  and  days  to  weep, 

Or  start  from  slumbrous  dreams,  but  not  to  sleep. 

Yet  was  her  trust  in  God  unshaken  still, 

And  she  endured,  with  meek-submitted  will, 

Her  heavy  sorrows;  nor  of  that  worst  pain, 

Love  unrequited,  did  she  once  complain. 

Poor,  sightless,  trampled  worm !  for  him  she  pray'd 

Who  bade  her  droop,  with  none  to  soothe  or  aid : 

Her  broken  heart,  already,  quite  forgave 

Him  whose  stern  coldness  had  prepared  her  grave  ; 

And  Charles,  by  dying  Anna  unreproved, 

When  most  unworthy,  seem'd  the  most  beloved ! 
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He,  heartless  wretch,  and  weak  as  base,  made  haste 

Her  bridal  portion  and  his  wealth  to  waste, 

And  sullenly,  when  all  was  gone,  assumed 

Th'  equestrian  sword,  and  helmet  sable-plumed. 

Strong  blew  the  gale  that  o'er  the  heaving  main 

Bore  him  to  glory  and  embattled  Spain  ; 

Where  seldom  thought  he,  'mid  conflicting  arms, 

Of  hapless  Anna's  sad,  deserted  charms. 

She  to  that  house  where  want  is  fed  by  scorn, 

Too  weak  to  walk,  by  hireling  hands  was  borne  ; 

And  there  she  found,  with  pain  her  couch  to  tend, 

A  home,  like  that  she  left,  without  a  friend. 

There,  hourly  dying,  she  forgot  her  woe, 

And  smiled,  with  cheek  of  fire  and  lip  of  snow, 

On  visions  of  the  past.     They,  sad  no  more, 

Sooth'd  her  lone  heart.    Seem'd  lovelier  than  of  yore 

Her  buried  joys  ;  and  memory  loved  to  gaze 

On  their  pale  sleep.     She  thought  of  other  days, 

When,  with  her  Charles,  (for  still  she  call'd  him  her's) 

By  Broad-Oak's  ice-cold  rill,  or  Gunthwaite's  firs, 

Through  Cawthorne's  bowers,  or  High-bridge  wood  she 

stray'd, 

Lost  in  her  love,  a  happy,  trusting  maid. 
Where — while  the  jay,  with  freedom's  pinion,  shook 
The  bind-weeds'  blush-ting'd  bells  into  the  brook — 
Thrush  answering  thrush,  piped  sweet  in  fountain'd  dell, 
And  she  could  see  the  birds  that  sung  so  well. 
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Meantime  dire  fields  were  fought,  arid  tidings  came 
That  the  scathed  eagle  fled  on  wings  of  shame : 
Fight  followed  fight ;  she  listened  fearfully 
To  every  tale  of  death  and  victory, 
And  oft  and  oft,  all  wan,  she  ask'd  who  fell, 
Dreading  to  hear  a  name  beloved  too  well. 
Murmurs  at  length,  then  voices  reach'd  her  bed  ; 
There  was  a  letter  from  her  Charles,  they  said. 
For  the  last  time,  like  one  risen  from  the  tomb, 
She  raised  her  feeble  form:  a  transient  bloom 
Flush'd  her  fall'n  cheek  :  with  intermitting  breath 
She  bent  toward  the  messengers  of  death, 
As  shipwrecked  seamen  listen  tow'rds  the  land. 
She  held,  stretch'd  forth,  her  agitated  hand, 
Expecting,  not  believing,  propped  in  bed 
On  one  lean  arm,  but  less  in  hope  than  dread; 
With  feeble  shriek,  she  fell,  and  tried  to  rise : 
And  strain'd  the  letter  to  her  sightless  eyes, 
And  kiss'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.     But  when  she  heard 
The  written  words,  she  lay  like  death,  nor  stirr'd 
Grey  tress,  or  wasted  limb.     "  He  told  of  flocks 
With  fleeces  fine,  and  goatherds  of  the  rocks, 
And  Spain's  fandango,  and  the  soft  guitar, 
That  sounds  o'er  treeless  wastes  to  love's  bright  star, 
Calling  the  hind  when  day's  warm  task  is  done, 
To  meet  the  dark -eyed  daughters  of  the  sun. 
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He  told  of  bayonets  blood-incarnadin'd, 
Of  distant  battles  booming  on  the  wind, 
Of  foodless  marches,  and  the  all-day  fight, 
And  horrid  rest  among  the  dead  at  night. 
Last  named  he  servile  servants  of  base  ends, 
But  calFd  by  him  his  dear  and  absent  friends ;" 
For  they  had  pamper'd  oft  his  mind  diseased, 
Fed  on  his  riot,  and  with  poison  pleased. 

And  was  this  all  ?  was  there  no  postscript  ? — No  : 
Named  he  not  that  dark  flower  inscribed  with  woe  ? 
Stern  manhood,  break  thy  sword,  and  blush  for  shame  ; 
He  did  not  even  write  his  Anna's  name  .' 

With  harrow'd  heart  that  could  be  still  and  bleed, 
She  listened  when  the  reader  ceased  to  read. 
In  silent  strength  grief  tore  her  soul's  deep  cords : 
Oh,  what  had  wrongs  like  her's  to  do  with  words  ? 
And  all  who  saw  her  wept  at  what  they  saw, 
While  shook  convulsively  her  under-jaw ;  (k) 
But  when  that  quivering  jaw  was  fix'd,  she  slept, 
Serenely  pale,  while  all  around  her  wept. 
She  slept — she  sleeps  :  but  light  shall  yet  arise, 
Th*  eternal  day-spring,  on  her  sightless  eyes ; 
And  Mercy  yet  may  purify  with  pain 
That  wretch  beloved,  and  bid  them  meet  again  ! 
He,  when  the  trump  of  war  had  blown  its  last, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd  back,  repentant,  on  the  past. 
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In  pale  inaction,  languid,  he  declined, 

And  with  the  body  sympathised  the  mind. 

Long-slumbering  feeling  waked,  and  waked  to  woe, 

Stung  by  remorse,  the  never  flattering  foe, 

That  triumphed  o'er  his  maim'd  and  toil-worn  frame> 

As  o'er  some  city  storm'd,  the  conquering  flame. 

He  thought  of  Anna — and  his  tears  ran  o'er ; 

He  thought  of  home,  resolved  to  sin  no  more. 

So  the  poor  Hebrew,  long  content  to  roam, 

The  homeless  wanderer  seeks  at  last  a  home ; 

Quits  the  tall  bark,  and  treads  the  hallow'd  strand, 

His  aged  consort  leaning  on  his  hand, 

Sedately  glad,  though  tears  bedim  his  eye, 

To  lay  his  bones  where  Abraham's  ashes  lie. 

He  climb'd  the  homeward  ship,  and  blamed  the  wind, 

And  blamed  the  waves,  that  seem'd  to  lag  behind 

The  bounding  stern ;  till  England,  like  a  cloud, 

Dawn'd  on  the  sight,  where  Heaven  to  ocean  bow'd. 

He  leap'd  to  land ;  and,  wing'd  o'er  Snowgate's  fern, 

He  saw  again  the  valley  of  the  Dearn, 

Cragg'd  Hartley's  broom,  and  Breton's  shades  below, 

And  Clayton's  cottage-smoke  ascending  slow. 

Down,  down  he  hastened,  pleased  almost  to  pain, 

And  felt  as  if  become  a  boy  again. 

Then  fled  the  dream.     Beside  her  cottage  door, 

Remember'd  well  for  pranks  play'd  there  of  yore, 
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He  met  a  woman,  lame  and  bent,  whose  breast 
Had  pillow'd  Anna's  infant  cares  to  rest; 
One  who  had  taught  him  many  a  childish  game. 
But  when  he  paused,  and  ask'd  that  aged  dame, 
In  tones  that  told  the  sudden  dread  he  felt, 
Not  if  his  Anna  lived,  but  where  she  dwelt, 
Back  shrank  the  crone,  as  from  a  thing  abhorred  ; 
Then  slowly  forth  she  drew,  without  a  word, 
The  brooch  which,  erst,  his  ill-starr'd  Anna  wore. 
And,  with  a  look  that  pierced  him  to  the  core, 
Placed  in  his  hand  (and  turn'd  abrupt  away) 
A  lock  of  faded  hair,  too  early  grey  ! 
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(b)  Nor  live,  like  sad  Miranda,  to  deplore. 
"  Charlevoix  tells  an  affecting  story  of  the  fate  of  the  garrison 
of  the  fort  Santi  Spiritus,  which,  though  it  has  the  air  of  ro- 
mance, is  not  incredible.  Mangora,  prince  of  the  Timbuez  (an 
Indian  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,)  becoming 
enamoured  of  Lucy  Miranda,  a  Spanish  lady,  the  wife  of  Sebas- 
tian Hurtado  (one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  fort),  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  her,  laid  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the 
garrison.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Hurtado,  who 
was  detached  with  another  officer,  named  Ruiz  Moschera,  and 
fifty  soldiers,  to  collect  provisions,  he  placed  four  thousand  men 
in  a  marsh,  and  went  with  thirty  others,  loaded  with  refresh- 
ments, to  the  gates  of  the  fort,  which  were  readily  opened  for 
their  admittance.  Lara,  the  Spanish  governor,  in  token  of 
gratitude,  gave  them  an  entertainment;  at  the  close  of  which, 
late  at  night,  Mangora  giving  directions  to  his  attendants  to  set 
fire  to  the  magazines  of  the  fort,  the  four  thousand  men,  at  this 
preconcerted  signal,  rushed  in  to  the  massacre.  Most  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed  in  their  sleep.  Lara,  though  wounded, 
espying  the  treacherous  prince,  made  up  to  him,  and  ran  him 
through  the  body,  but  was  intercepted  in  his  flight,  and  killed. 
Not  a  living  person  was  now  left  in  the  fort  except  Miranda, 
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four  other  women,  and  as  many  children,  all  of  whom  were  tied, 
and  brought  before  Siripa,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Man- 
gora.  At  the  sight  of  Miranda,  he  conceived  for  her  the  same 
passion  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  brother.  On  the  return  of 
Hurtado,  Siripa  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  Miranda,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  tyrant,  by  her  suppliant  charms  procured  her  husband's  re- 
lease. The  Indian  indulged  them  in  a  restricted  intercourse ; 
but  the  boundaries  being  passed,  he  instantly  condemned 
Miranda  to  the  flames,  and  Hurtado  to  the  torturing  death 
which  he  had  but  lately  escaped." — Holmes, 

(°)   When  Cook,  a  sailor's  boy,  with  aching  eye, 

Gazed  from  the  deep  on  oft-climb'd  Roseberry. 
Roseberry-Topping  is  a  mountain  near  Stockesley  in  York- 
shire, from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  over  Cleve- 
land, of  Stockesley,  Yarm,  Stockton,  Darlington,  Hartlepool, 
the  Tees  and  the  Ocean.     It  is  a  noted  sea-mark. 

(d)  Where  Waller's  Angel  cheer 'd  him  in  the  tomb — 
"  I  have  been,"  says  Sir  William  Waller,  "  in  prison  frequent. 
After  above  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  thus  changed,  as  it 
were,  from  vessel  to  vessel,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  restore  me  to 
my  poor  family.  And  here  let  me  call  to  mind  how  much  reason 
I  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  great  comfort  experienced  in  the 
dear  partner  of  my  captivity.  She  came  to  me  disguised  in 
mean  apparel,  when  I  had  groaned  in  my  bonds  seven  months, 
thinking  it  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  risk  all  things  for  the  satisfaction 
of  her  husband.  Much  difficulty  had  she  in  coming,  and  was 
frequently  on  the  brink  of  being  discovered  ;  but  at  length  over 
mountains  and  unknown  roads,  sometimes  with  a  guide,  and 
sometimes  with  none,  she  arrived  at  my  prison  ;  and  she  seemed 
when  she  discovered  herself  to  me,  to  be  like  the  angel  who 
appeared  unto  Saint  Peter  in  like  circumstances.  She  did  not, 
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indeed,  bid  my  prison  gates  fly  open,  but,  by  her  sweet  converse 
and  behaviour,  she  made  those  things  seem  light  which  were 
before  heavy  and  scarce  to  be  borne." — Recollections  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  at  the  end  of  the  poetry  of  Anna  Matilda,  12mo. 
1788. 

(e)  When  Fanshawe  sought,  by  Cromwell's  sword  compelled — 
"  On  the  2nd  September,  1651,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, when  the  king  being  missing,  and  I  hearing  nothing  of 
your  father  being  dead  or  alive,  for  three  days,  it  is  inexpressible 
in  what  affliction  I  was.  I  neither  ate  nor  slept,  but  trembled  at 
every  motion  I  heard,  expecting  the  fatal  news,  which  at  last 
came,  that  your  father  was  a  prisoner." 

***** 

"  Orders  came  to  carry  my  husband  to  Whitehall,  where,  in  a 
little  room,  he  was  kept  prisoner  without  speech  of  any,  and  in 
expectation  of  death  ;  and  at  last  he  grew  so  ill,  by  the  cold  and 
hard  marches  he  had  undergone,  and  being  pent  up  in  a  room 
close  and  small,  that  the  scurvy  brought  him  to  death's  door. 
During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  I  failed  not,  constantly 
when  the  clock  struck  four  in  the  morning,  to  go  with  a  dark 
lanthorn  in  my  hand,  all  alone  and  on  foot,  from  my  lodgings  in 
Chancery-lane,  at  my  cousin  Young's,  to  Whitehall,  by  the  entry 
that  went  out  of  King-street  into  the  Bowling-green.  There  I 
would  go  under  the  window,  and  call  him  softly,  He,  except- 
ing the  first  time,  never  failed  to  come  at  the  first  call.  Thus 
we  talked  together ;  and  sometimes  I  was  so  wet,  that  the  rain 

went  in  at  my  neck,  and  out  at  my  heels." 

***** 

"  In  March  we  went  with  our  three  children  into  Yorkshire. 
There  my  husband  translated  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens.  We  lived 
a  harmless  country  life,  and  our  house  and  park  of  Tankersley 
are  very  pleasant  and  good." 
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"At  Wallingford  House  the  office  was  kept,  at  which  they 
gave  passes  for  going  abroad.  In  order  to  follow  my  husband, 
I  went  there  to  get  one,  dressed  in  as  plain  a  way  and  speech  as 
I  could  devise,  (leaving  my  maid  at  the  gate,  who  was  a  much 
finer  gentlewoman  than  myself.)  With  as  ill  a  mien  and  tone  as 
I  could,  I  told  a  fellow  that  I  found  in  the  office  that  I  desired 
a  pass  for  Paris,  to  go  to  my  husband.  Woman,  says  he,  what 
is  your  husband,  and  what  is  your  name?  Sir,  said  I,  with 
many  curtsies,  he  is  a  merchant,  and  his  name  is  Harrison. 
Well,  replied  he,  it  will  cost  you  a  crown.  That  is  a  large  sum 
for  me,  said  I ;  but  pray  put  in  my  man,  my  maid,  and  three 
children  ;  all  which  he  immediately  did,  telling  me  that  a  Malig- 
nant would  give  him  five  pounds  for  such  a  pass.  I  thanked 
him  kindly,  and  went  away  to  my  lodgings,  where,  with  a  pen, 
I  made  the  great  H  into  FF,  the  two  R's  into  W,  the  I  into  S, 
the  H  and  O  into  A,  and  the  N  into  W,  so  completely,  that  no 
one  conld  find  out  the  change.  With  all  speed  I  hired  a  barge, 
and  that  night,  at  six  o'clock,  I  was  at  Gravesend ;  where  the 
searcher  came,  who  knowing  me,  demanded  my  pass,  which 

they  were  obliged  to  keep  for  their  discharge." 

*        #         #       *         # 

"  On  the  15th  June,  1666,  my  husband  was  taken  sick  with  a 
disorder  like  unto  an  ague,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  malignant 
inward  fever,  of  which  he  lay  until  the  26th  of  the  same  month." 

"  O  all  powerful  Lord  God !  look  down  from  Heaven 

upon  me,  the  most  distressed  wretch  upon  earth !  See  my  soul 
divided,  my  glory  and  my  guide  taken  from  me,  and  in  him  all 
my  comfort  in  this  life !  Have  pity  upon  me,  O  Lord,  and 
speak  peace  to  my  disquieted  soul,  which,  without  thy  support, 
cannot  sustain  itself!  Behold  me,  O  Lord,  with  five  children,  a 
distressed  family,  without  friends,  without  counsel,  out  of  my 
own  country,  without  any  means  of  returning  with  my  wretched 
family  to  my  own  country,  now  at  war  with  most  parts  of 
Christendom  !" — MS.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fans/iawe. 
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(  f )  Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair. 
This  great  painter  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of 
arms  and  silver  plate,  in  1698.     It  was  not  until  1720  that  he 
was  enabled  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself;  and  his  first  em- 
ployment was  to  engrave  coats  of  arms  and  shop-bills. 

(g)  Oh,  yet  I  seem  to  hear  one  whirlwind  past. 
The  French  Revolution. 

(h)  And  one,  of  scarcely  human  grandeur,  bore 

World-shaking  thunder  on  his  sightless  wing  ; — 
Napoleon,  who,  when  these  lines  were  written,  was  a  prisoner 
at  St.  Helena. 

(*)  Where  is  the  youth  for  deeds  immortal  born? 
John  Keats,  author  of  Endymion,  who  died  at  Rome,  aged  25. 

(k)  While  shook,  convulsively,  her  under-jaw. 
The  involuntary  motion  of  the  under-jaw  is  said  to  be  the  last 
expression  of  human  agony.  When  the  feelings  are  too  painful 
for  utterance — when  torture  is  too  exquisite  to  be  endured,  the 
under-jaw  quivers  for  a  moment — and  all  is  still.  This  repre- 
sentation I  may  be  told,  by  the  admirers  of  common-place,  is 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  How  can  they  know  that,  if, 
to  them,  poetry  itself  does  not  exist?  To  represent  the  extreme 
of  mental  agony  by  its  most  expressive  effect,  can  never  be  un- 
poetical.  Most  certainly  such  vulgarities  are  not  to  be  found  in 
genteel  poetics.  But  if  unsophisticated  nature  is  no  longer  to 
be  endured,  why  not  obtain  at  once  a  law  for  the  appointment  of 
a  sort  of  literary  castrator,  or  Parnassian  Malthus,  who  may 
prevent,  by  an  effectual  operation,  (whenever  poverty  and  merit 
are  identical,)  the  procreation  of  plebeian  genius  ?  Pedantic  in- 
significance would  then  no  longer  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  cobbler- 
poets  and  inspired  ploughmen. 
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SAD  Laura  !  dost  thou  mourn  with  me 

The  year's  autumnal  spring  ? 
Sigh'st  thou,  this  second  wreath  to  see 

Of  woodbines  blossoming  ? 
So  late,  so  pale,  with  scentless  breath, — 
Like  lingering  Hope,  that  smiles  in  death, 

And,  e'en  when  life  is  o'er, 
Leaves  on  Misfortune's  ice-cold  face, 
The  sweetness  of  its  last  embrace, 

To  fade,  and  be  no  more  ? 
Lo,  June's  divested  primrose  sports 

A  silken  coif  again ; 
And,  like  late-smiling  sickness,  courts 

The  coy  morn,  but  in  vain  ! 
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Lo,  half  the  elm's  rich  robe  is  gone ! 
The  ash,  a  living  skeleton, 

Deplores  his  yellow  hair  ; 
Yet,  while  the  beech-leaf  rustles  red, 
And  while  the  maple  bows  her  head 

In  mournful  honours  fair  ; 
Methinks  the  armed  gorse  appears 

More  golden,  than  when  May 
Left  April  dying  in  her  tears 

Beneath  the  plumy  spray ; 
And,  for  her  lover's  triumph  won, 
Danced  with  her  bluebell  anklets  on, 

And  bless'd  his  burning  eye. 
Come,  Laura,  come  !  and  hear  the  thrush, 
O'er  Autumn's  gorse,  from  budding  bush, 

Pour  vernal  melody ! 
Come !  and  beneath  the  fresh  green  leaf 

That  mocks  the  aged  year, 
Thy  bard,  who  loves  the  joy  of  grief. 

Shall  weave  a  chaplet  here ; 
Not  pluck'd  from  Summer's  wither'd  bowers, 
Not  form'd  of  Autumn's  hopeless  flowers  — 

Yet  sad  and  wan  as  they  : 
Here,  still,  some  flowers  of  Eden  blow ; 
But  deadly  pale  and  stain'd  with  woe, 

Like  guilt,  they  shun  the  day. 
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While  Folly  treads  beneath  his  feet 

The  daisy  of  the  vale  ; 
Love's  rose,  though  sick  at  heart,  is  sweet, 

Joy's  leaf  is  fair,  though  pale. 
And  worth  admires,  resigned  and  meek, 
The  tear-drop  on  the  violet's  cheek, 

And  Hope  shall  death  survive  ; 
But,  like  the  gorse,  all  thorns  and  gold, 
Pride  bids  the  sickening:  sun  behold 

O 

How  blushing  virtues  thrive  ! 

Oft,  Laura,  have  we  seen  (while  dewy  Spring 
Bent  to  the  stockdove's  plaintive  murmuring 
O'er  shaded  flowers)  the  lone,  wild  apple-tree, 
With  every  bough  carnation'd  pallidly, 
In  some  bright  glade,  exposed  to  morning's  breeze, 
Some  verdant  isle,  amid  a  sea  of  trees. 
It  seem'd  to  live  on  Heaven's  own  sweets,  and  call 
The  wanton  winds  to  kiss  its  blossoms  all. 
But  soon,  like  dewdrops  in  the  brightening  sun, 
Its  fragrant  soul  exhaled ;  soon,  one  by  one, 
Its  petals,  faded  into  whiteness,  died  ; 
And,  sweet  in  ruin,  lay  on  Canklow's  side 
The  snow  of  June.     And  thus,  when  Time  began 
His  deedful  race,  the  young  enthusiast,  man, 
In  first  intensest  passion  bless'd,  could  see 
Where  all  was  beauty,  nought  so  fair  as  he; 
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But  from  his  cheek  sin  chased  th'  Elysian  glow, 

And  turn'd  the  brightest  hues  of  love  to  woe. 
Oh,  Sin  !  what  havoc  hast  thou  wrought  on  earth! 

To  what  abortions  has  thy  womb  giv'n  birth! 

When  first  thy  victim,  man,  conversed  with  pain, 

Love's  purest  spirit  soar'd  to  God  again, 

And  murmurs  issued  from  the  bowers  of  bliss  ; 

But  when  thy  treachery  poisoned  in  a  kiss, 

Hell  raised  his  hands,  and  mock'd  the  throne  sublime ; 

Hell  scarce  believed  th'  unutterable  crime ; 

Heav'ns  brightness  faded;  and,  with  sadden'd  eye, 
The  blushing  angels  sigh'd, — '  Adultery  !' 
In  yonder  glen,  beneath  the  aspin  lone, 
A  matron  sleeps,  without  memorial  stone; 
And  children  trip  unconscious  o'er  her  grave, 
Where,  through  the  long  grass,  steals  the  lucid  wave. 
When  earth  was  dark  with  fear,  and,  lost  and  seen, 
The  high  moon  glanced  the  hurried  clouds  between, 
Like  some  blood-guilty  wretch,  who,  self-exiled, 
Wakes  in  the  dead  of  night  with  anguish  wild, 
And,  o'er  the  tree-tops  waving  to  and  fro, 
Looks  on  the  hopeless  sea  that  moans  below  ; 
Then  stole  she  from  her  faithless  husband's  side, 
Sought  Don's  dark  margin,  sobb'd  a  prayer,  and  died. 
He  waked  not,  though  a  hand  unearthly  drew 
The  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  to  the  hue 
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Of  ashes  changed  his  cheek.     With  open  eyes 
He  slumber'd  still ;  but  speechless  agonies 
Wrought  on  his  face  convulsed  his  heart's  despair, 
And  terror  smote  his  damp,  uplifted  hair. 
His  spirit  felt  a  spirit's  strong  controul, 
An  injured  spirit  whisper'd  to  his  soul : 

'  No  worm  slinks  down  when  I  approach, 

No  night-bird  stints  his  ditty; 
Yet  will  I  mourn  thee,  though  unheard, 

For  now  my  love  is  pity. 
Again  I  '11  hear  thee  talk  of  truth, 

When  Rother's  rose  is  sweetest ; 
Again  I  '11  meet  thee,  perjured  one, 

When  thou  thy  new  love  meetest. 
While  stars  in  silence  watch  my  dust, 

I  '11  sigh,  where  last  ye  parted, 
O'er  her  who  soon  shall  droop,  like  me, 

Thy  victim,  broken-hearted. 
And  in  that  hour,  to  love  so  dear, 

The  stillest  and  the  fleetest, 
Unfelt  I  '11  kiss  my  rival's  cheek, 

When  Rother's  rose  is  sweetest/ 

Oh  thou,  whose  wings  o'er-arch  the  flood  of  years, 
That  rolling,  stain'd  with  crimes  and  mix'd  with  tears, 

E  2 
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Whelms  in  his  gulfs  each  unimmortal  form ; 
Spirit  of  brightness,  proud  to  span  the  storm  ! 
Thy  word,  O  Love,  bade  light  and  beauty  be, 
And  Chaos  had  no  form,  till  touched  by  thee ! 
Though  caird  of  old  the  god  of  serpent  wiles, 
Thou  source  of  sweetest,  bitterest  tears  and  smiles  I 
Thy  voice  endears  to  man  the  humblest  home ; 
Fair  is  the  desert,  if  with  love  we  roam. 
Where  barks  the  fox,  by  golden  broom  o'erhung, 
Where  croos  the  fern- fowl  o'er  her  cowering  young, 
Thee  gloomiest  rocks  acclaim,  with  greeting  stern, 
To  thee  the  uplands  bow  their  feathery  fern : 
Shaking  the  dewdrop  from  his  raptured  wings, 
The  waking  thrush  salutes  his  mate,  and  sings : 
With  amorous  lays  the  glad  lark  climbs  the  sky, 
And  Heaven  to  earth  pours  down. his  melody. 
But  in  thy  name  when  erring  mortals  sin, 
A  plague,  a  cancer,  blackens  all  within, 
Till  life  groans  loud  his  hopeless  load  beneath, 
And  the  soul  darkens  into  worse  than  death. 
Then  Love's  meek  question  meets  with  no  reply, 
Save  the  fierce  glance  in  hatred's  sullen  eye  : 
Sad  is  the  day,  and  sleepless  is  the  night, 
And  the  rose  poisons  like  the  aconite. 
Earth's  verdant  mantle  is  become  a  shroud ; 
Sweet  Eden's  blushes  vanished  from  the  cloud ; 
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The  rural  walk,  that  pleased  when  life  was  new, 

Where  pendant  woodbines  grow,  as  erst  they  grew, 

Can  please  no  more ;  the  mountain  air  is  dead ; 

And  Nature  is  a  book  no  longer  read. 

Suspicion,  scorn,  contention,  treachery  come, 

And  all  the  fiends  that  make  a  hell  of  home. 

Sold  to  the  Furies,  ever  glad  to  buy, 

Perchance  lost  man  makes  haste  to  kill  and  die, 

Uplifts  th'  assassin's  dagger,  and  lays  low 

His  idol  once  adored,  though  hated  now. 

Then  Horror's  harpy  hand,  and  gorgon  scowl, 

Rend  the  distracted  tresses  of  his  soul. 

He  hears  sad  voices  in  the  silent  air ; 

*  Heaven  seems  a  marble  roof,  that  spurns  his  prayer.' 

Oh,  for  oblivion,  he  would  barter  Heav'n  ! 

And  self-forgotten,  need  he  be  forgiven  ? 

In  thought  he  sees  the  midnight  stake,  the  tomb 

Delved  by  the  highway-side,  in  starless  gloom, 

And  the  swift  bullet  flash'd  into  the  brain  ; 

Or  robed  Justice  and  her  awful  train, 

The  fetter'd  limb — the  dungeon's  agonies, 

The  scaffold — and  the  thousand  thousand  eyes, 

All  fix'd  on  him,  whose  head  despair  hath  bow'd, 

Whose  heart  is  all  alone  in  all  that  crowd  ; 

And,  like  a  hooted  traitor,  wild  with  fears, 

Who  sheds  from  eyeless  sockets  blood  for  tears, 
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While,  raining  curses  on  his  guilty  head, 
The  rabble  hail  him  to  his  death  of  dread ; 
Chained  through  the  soul,  he  moves,  in  anguish  blind, 
And  drags  remembrance  and  remorse  behind. 
Sad  as  the  marble  forms  on  frailty's  tomb, 
The  few  surviving  flowers  of  Eden  bloom ; 
And  must  the  serpent,  Falsehood,  hide  beneath 
Their  petals  dim,  the  fang  whose  touch  is  death  ? 
Hence  to  the  fiends,  thou  glistering,  fatal  Asp ! 
By  the  long  transport  of  thy  parting  clasp, 
Then  most  adored,  when  falsest  fear'd  or  found, 
By  thy  dear  coils  around  the  true  heart  wound, 
By  suffering  weakness,  punish'd  for  thy  guilt, 
By  all  the  blood  which  thou  hast  damn'd  or  spilt, 
And  by  thy  victims,  who  implore  thy  stay, 
False  Asp,  that  poisonest  Love,  away — away  ! 
Hence,  serpent,  to  the  fiends !  or,  darkling,  rave 
In  Bothwell's  form,  or  Mary  Stuart's  grave  ! 
Shed  o'er  her  dust  thy  tears  of  blood  and  fire, 
And,  in  repentant  agonies,  expire  ! 
So  shall  distrust  from  Love's  elysium  fly, 
So,  the  worst  fever  of  the  soul  shall  die, 
With  all  the  woes  that  Herod's  ghost  could  tell, 
And  Mariamne  loved,  alas  !  too  well ! 
But,  doom'd  with  Time  to  perish,  yet  shall  thou 
Wrinkle  with  many  a  snaky  fold,  his  brow. 
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Though  from  his  snowy  pinions,  never  dry, 

He  hourly  shakes  the  tears  of  poesy, 

While  woe  shall  weep,  his  wings  are  shook  in  vain, 

And  every  plume  must  wear  its  pearl  of  pain. 

To  bards  unborn  thy  deeds  shall  furnish  themes 

More  sad  than  death,  more  dire  than  murder's  dreams. 

Scarce  have  I  reached  the  midway  of  my  song : 
My  languid  lines  drag  mournfully  along 
Their  gloomy  length ;  and  tears,  in  heavier  flow, 
Stain  the  recording  page  of  sin  and  woe. 
Yet  must  I  sing  of  one  who,  wise  in  vain, 
Sow'd  hope  and  love,  and  reap'd  despair  and  pain. 
No  fancied  Muse  do  I  invoke,  to  aid 
The  song  that  tells  of  trusting  truth  betray'd ; 
Be  thou,  my  Muse,  thou  darkest  name  of  woe, 
Thou  saddest  of  realities  below, 
Lovef — But  I  call'd  not  thee,  thou  Boy  of  guile, 
Cruel,  though  fair,  that  joy'st  to  sting  and  smile  ! 
Sly  urchin,  wing'd  and  arm'd,  too,  like  the  bee, 
And  tress'd  with  living  gold — I  call'd  not  thee  ! 
But  thee,  sweet  profligate,  who  gavest  all, 
Peace,  earth,  and  Heav'n,  for  poison'd  fire  and  gall ! 
Thee,  thee,  thou  weeping  Magdalene,  I  call ! 
Alas !  o'er  thee  hath  rush'd  th'  avenging  blast ; 
Through  thee  the  arrows  of  the  grave  have  pass'd  ! 
Avaunt !  thou  palest  daughter  of  Despair  ! 
If  thou  art  Love,  what  form  doth  horror  wear? 
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Yet,  stay  !  I  know  thee :  in  thy  faded  eye 
The  light  of  beauty  lingers — soon  to  die : 
Known  by  the  worm  that  feedeth  on  the  heart, 
Stay,  guilty  Magdalene  !  we  must  not  part 
Till  I  have  told  this  saddest  tale  of  thine, 
And  steep'd  in  tears  each  slow,  complaining  line. 
For  what  is  sinful  passion,  but  the  lamp 
That  gilds  the  vapours  of  a  dungeon  damp, 
And  cheers  the  gloom  awhile,  with  fatal  light, 
Only  to  leave  at  last  a  deeper  night, 
And  make  the  darkness  horror  ?     Yet,  for  this, 
This  shadowy  glimmering  of  a  troubled  bliss, 
Insensate  man,  peace,  joy,  and  hope  foregoes; 
Reckless,  he  plunges  into  cureless  woes, 
Buys  fleeting  pleasure  with  enduring  pain, 
And,  drunk  with  poison,  weeps  to  drink  again. 
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How,  in  this  wild  night,  fares  the  malcontent? 
Beneath  what  pine,  by  bolt  and  whirlwind  rent, 
Seeks  he  to  shelter  his  devoted  form  ? 
Or,  on  what  rock  does  he  contemn  the  storm, 
And  shrink  from  human  faces  ?  Cromwell  dead, 
And  Charles  restored,  to  northern  isles  he  fled, 
And  vainly  hoped,  like  cavern'd  wolf,  to  dwell 
Where  reigns  the  monarch  eagle  o'er  the  dell, 
In  hideous  safety.     But  the  billows  wide 
Yearn  to  divulge  the  restless  wretch  they  hide ; 
And  ocean  doth  but  mock  him  with  the  roar 
Of  waves  cast  high  between  him  and  the  shore 
Of  verdant  England.     Wander  where  he  will, 
Proclaimed  a  traitor,  dogg'd  and  hunted  still, 
Swift  comes  the  end,  a  struggle  and  a  groan, 
Death  by  the  hangman's  hand,  or  by  his  own. 
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There  is  a  cavern  mid-way  in  the  rock 
That  bears,  unmoved,  the  wave's  eternal  shock, 
'Tis  called  the  Pirate's  den  :  gigantic  stones 
Hide  the  dark  entrance ;  and  above  them  groans, 
In  every  blast,  a  time-defy  ing-tree, 
Twin-brother  of  the  crag — Sublimity, 
Lean'd  on  his  arm,  beneath  it  sits,  and  sees 
The  bay  of  shipwreck,  where  the  woful  breeze 
Murmurs  prophetic  of  the  seaman's  knell, 
And  screams  the  petrel  o'er  the  hollow  swell. 
Full  many  a  shrub,  sequestered,  blooms  around  ; 
The  cluster'd  Loveage  decks  the  rugged  ground ; 
And  o'er  the  rustic  carpet,  wrought  in  flowers, 
The  Osprey's  wing  a  snow  of  blossoms  showers. 
It  is  a  scene  so  lonely  and  so  fair, 
The  winds,  enamour'd,  love  to  loiter  there, 
Stoop  to  salute  the  sea-pink,  as  they  pass, 
And  coldly  kiss  the  ever-waving  grass. 
The  roof  within,  Cathedral-like,  ascends 
Sublimely  arch'd  and  vaulted  high,  and  bends 
O'er  pillars  vast  its  sparry  curtains  grand, 
Whose  gems  unnumber'd  shine  on  every  hand 
Bright  as  the  plumage  of  a  seraph's  wing  : 
Behold  a  palace  meet  for  ocean's  king  ! 
But  he  who  lies  in  troubled  sleep  beside 
The  central  fire  that  casts  its  radiance  wide, 
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Making  with  darkness  and  reflected  light 

A  starry  roof,  and  imitated  night, 

Most  awful  in  its  grandeur — what  is  he  ? 

What  slumbering  wretch,  escaped  the  stormy  sea, 

Who,  when  his  comrades  sank  to  rise  no  more, 

Sent  his  wild  laugh  th'  affrighted  billows  o'er  ? 

What  mortal  slave  of  sorrow,  love,  or  hate, 

Cast  on  the  strand  alive  to  execrate 

The  storm  that  was  not  fatal,  and  the  wave 

That  did  not  make  the  howling  foam  his  grave? 

Tis  Morland,  passion's  victim  from  his  birth, 

Who,  like  the  murderer  Cain,  hath  roam'd  the  earth. 

He,  self-deceived,  deems  man  a  dungeon'd  slave, 

While  Fate,  the  gaoler,  hears  the  captive  rave ; 

Smiling  to  see  him  roll  his  eyes  in  vain, 

And  grind  his  teeth,  and  shake  th7  insulting  chain ; 

And  writhe  in  fury,  like  a  self- stung  snake, 

And  stamp  upon  his  tombstone  but  to  wake 

The  echoes  of  his  prison-house  of  woe. 

Victim  of  passion  !  hast  thou  found  it  so  ? 

Evil  must  come  of  evil ;  and,  too  late, 

Thou  call's t  the  fruit  of  crime  and  folly,  '  Fate.' 

Sleep,  but  not  rest !  Lo,  o'er  his  features  spread 
An  earthy  darkness  grows ;  and  pallid  dread 
Smites  every  lock  and  every  limb  amain. 
His  bristling  hair  is  damp  with  fear  and  pain  ; 
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And  while  without  the  deepening  thunders  roll, 

He  seems  to  hear  the  tempest  in  his  soul. 

O  God  !  'tis  dreadful.     Nature's  self  doth  quake 

As  though  her  final  hour  were  come ;  and  shake 

E'en  like  the  felon,  whom  th*  offended  laws 

Have  doom'd  to  die.     And  now  the  soundless  pause 

Locks  the  suspended  soul  in  icy  fear, 

While  Conscience  whispers,  '  God,  thy  hand  is  here ! ' 

Again  the  billows  are  conflicting  light : 

The  evil  Angels  have  a  dance  to-night 

That  shakes  the  centre  !     O'er  the  booming  bay 

Again  the  sound,  re-echoing,  dies  away  ; 

And  still  that  sleeper  trembles  !     In  his  dreams 

Sees  he  the  flaming  storm  that  wildly  gleams 

O'er  ocean's  wildness  ?     Wretch  !  no  common  woe 

Hath  stamped  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  thy  brow. 

Hark ! — in  those  horrid  accents  shriek'd  Despair ! 

He  rises : — hath  the  lightning  singed  his  hair  ? 

Lo,  from  the  ground  he  leaps  in  pale  surprise; 

And  veils,  with  lifted  hands,  his  dazzled  eyes ; 

And  now  he  starts  to  find  himself  alone. 

The  hideous  phantoms  of  his  sleep  are  gone  : 

In  low  and  interrupted  words  he  speaks 

His  troubled  thoughts  ;  and  to  the  wave  that  breaks, 

Heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm  below, 

Mutters  his  guilt  and  recollected  woe. 
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"  Again  I  am  alone.     Long  have  I  been 
Alone  in  crowds,  and  alien  to  the  scene 
Where  the  world's  bustling  minions  shoulder'd  me, 
Outliving  joy  and  hope  itself,  to  be 
My  own  tormentor ;  and  in  vain  to  curse 
The  heart's  blank  solitude,  a  hell  far  worse 
Than  that  which  bigots  fear.     I  have  endured, 
I  still  endure — though  not  in  hope  ;  immured 
In  dark  reflection,  scowling  on  the  past, 
Fearing  the  future  :  and  if  man  is  cast 
Like  a.  frail  weed  upon  the  waters  wide, 
Rising  and  falling  with  the  faithless  tide, 

Life  is  endurance.     Best  is  he  who  sinks, 

And  sinks  at  once      The  humble  floweret  shrinks, 

And  dies  uprooted  when  the  gloomy  hour 

Holds  converse  with  the  storm.     But,  cursed  with  power, 

Th'  etersial  pine,  coeval  with  his  rocks, 

In  gloomy  stateliness  triumphant,  moeks 

Heaven's  baffled  wing  ;  yet  stands,  with  tresses  rent, 

Tremendous,  undesired,  a  monument 

Of  vengeance.     O'er  calamity  and  crime, 

O'er  feeling  victor,  I  arose  sublime 

And  tranquil,  though  terrific.     Now  I  roam 

Where  pirates  lurk,  making  the  sea-birds'  home 

My  alpine  fortress,  and  the  blast  my  page. 

To  me  the  deep  pays  tribute  in  his  rage. 
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Me,  on  his  rocks  impregnable,  the  Hern 
Beholds  in  dread  amaze ;  and  from  the  fern 
Looks  forth  th'  astonished  fox  with  fading  eyes, 
Yells  o'er  the  cliffs,  and,  wing'd  with  terror,  flies. 

"  Yet  courage  here  avails,  and  every  where, 
And  all  things  may  be  vanquished,  but  despair; 
For,  though  'tis  vain  to  fly  from  certain  doom, 
There  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  o'ercome 
The  dreadless  heart  that  will  not.     Black  and  vast 
Let  Vengeance  ride  upon  the  rabid  blast ; 
Let  the  storm  smite  his  hands  together ;  loud 
The  fiery  bolt  may  thunder  from  the  cloud — 

*  But  not  for  ever !'  Hope  exclaims  to  Fear : 

4  When  night's  cold  cheek  is  coldest,  morn  is  near : 

*  Beneath  her  heavy  wind  and  pelting  rain, 

'  Low  droops  the  flower  that  yet  shall  smile  again ; 
4  And  while  the  coward  trembles  in  dismay, 
'  The  brave  look  eastward,  and,  behold,  'tis  day  !' 
"  But  I  shall  hear  Hope's  angel  voice  no  more : 
Sternly  I  bear,  as  valour  ever  bore, 
The-evil  that  admits  no  cure ;  and  scorn 
All-shunned  complaint.     Hope  saw  Duration  born, 
And  never  should  desert  him  till  he  dies ; 
But,  falsely  called  the  wretches'  friend,  she  flies 
When  man  is  doom'd  with  cureless  ills  to  cope  ; 
All  but  the  wretched  have  a  friend  in  Hope. 
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Yet  while  she  smiles  on  Nature's  common  woe, 

And  plants  the  storm  with  flowers  that  sometimes  blow, 

Why  should  I  rave,  though  here  they  will  not  grow  ? 

Alike  averse  to  murmur  and  to  weep, 

Still,  in  despite  of  thunder*  I  can  sleep, 

Though  rest  is  for  the  happy.     Come  what  may, 

The  past  is  past,  nor  will  the  future  stay, 

Though  man,  or  fiend,  or  god  obstruct  her  way. 

"  I  wore  my  youth  in  dreams  on  Pleasure's  breast ; 
My  sleep  was  sinful,  and  1  woke  unbless'd : 
Most  wretched,  and  deserving  so  to  be, 
I  darkly  suffer,  but  not  sullenly. 
I  have  rejoiced  and  sorrowed  ;  I  have  proved 
Th'  extremes  of  fate,  *  have  loved,  and  been  beloved/ 
What  fallen  angel  not  without  a  tear, 
And  piteous  wafture  of  that  hand  most  dear, 
And  frantic  locks,  and  looks  where  love  yet  lives, 
Smiles  on  my  soul,  and  pities  and  forgives, 
Even  while  she  mourns  the  hour  when  first  she  fell 
To  guilt  and  shame  ?     I  know  thee,  wrong'd  one,  well. 
Cursed  be  the  tongue  that  utters  ill  of  thee! 
I  found  thee  fond  as  fair :  and  I  will  be 
Still  faithful  to  thy  memory,  and  disdain 
The  lying  penitence  of  fear  and  pain. 
Ye  woodbine  bowers,  where  oft  with  throbbing  heart 
We  met  in  ecstacy,  in  tears  to  part ! 
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Oh,  woods  of  Darnal !  ye  no  more  shall  see 
The  matron  tall  who  loved  your  shades  for  me  ! 
Love-listening  Rother,  thou  wilt  hear  no  more 
Her  guilty  whisper  on  thy  silent  shore ! 
As  when  she  trembled,  hung  her  head,  and  wept, 
Sweet  as  the  flower  on  which  the  moon-beam  slept, 
Wan  as  the  snow-white  rose  in  CatlifiVs  vale, 
But  not,  like  it,  in  stainless  meekness  pale. 
Scenes  of  my  youth  !  'tis  sadly  sweet  to  look 
Back  on  your  paths,  and  read,  as  in  a  book, 
Where  painting's  magic  brings  the  past  to  view, 
A  witching  story,  mournful  and  too  true ; 
A  tale  of  other  times,  when  life  was  young, 
And  passion's  heavenly  harp  was  newly  strung. 
'*  Yet  deeds  on  memory's  faithful  tablet  live 
Which  man  cannot  forget,  nor  God  forgive. 
Still  to  my  soul  returns  the  hour  deplored 
When  I  became  a  traitor,  fear'd,  abhorr'd, 
And  fiercely  fought,  and  fought  against  the  throne, 
By  gloomy,  envious  malice  urged  alone. 
No  love  of  freedom  fired  my  stormy  breast : 
I  deem'd  the  patriot  half  a  fool  at  best. 
I  scorn'd  his  shallow  hope,  his  honest  zeal, 
I  mock'd  the  virtues  which  I  could  not  feel. 
No  sacred  ardour  sanctified  the  deed, 
And  nerved  my  arm  to  make  a  tyrant  bleed  ; 
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But  a  base  lust  to  trample  on  the  great, 
A  fiendish  instinct,  a  demoniac  hate. 

**  Whence  was  that  sound  ?     It  came  not  from  below ; 
There  none  but  wanderers  of  the  waves  can  go : 
Hush  ! — many  voices  hath  the  stormy  sea. 
I  tremble — do  I  tremble  causelessly  ? 
Death,  I  have  heard  thy  shout,  and  seen  thy  frown, 
When  stooping  Slaughter  mowed  his  thousands  down  ; 
And  I  have  couch'd  beside  the  sever'd  limb 
When  Horror  call'd  on  night  to  cover  him  ; 
And  thou  wast  dreadful  then.     But  for  this  hour 
Hast  thou  reserved  thy  soul-subduing  power  : 
Thee  never,  Death,  did  I  invoke,  but  still 
I  bow'd  to  mightiest  circumstance  rny  will ; 
And  in  the  darkest  hour  and  stormiest  shade, 
Look'd  ever  calmly  for  the  dawn  delayed. 
Yet  would  that  thou  had  laid  me  with  the  slain, 
Where  England's  bravest  fell  on  Marston's  plain ; 
Little  they  feared  thee,  King  of  Terrors,  then, 
Now  not  at  all :  for  in  the  war  of  men 
They  fought,  and,  shouting,  died.     But  thus  to  meet 
Thy  certain  aim,  and  count  thy  coming  feet, 
While  the  half  bloodless  heart  forgets  to  beat — 
To  meet  thee  thus,  O  Death,  is  terrible ! 
Hush  !  —the  hoarse  cry  is  drown'd  in  ocean's  yell. 
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Hark ! — voices,  murmurs,  and  the  steps  of  men  ! 
What !  will  they  storm  the  lion  in  his  den? 
Hither  my  evil  Angel  led  my  feet, 
And  here  deserted  me.     But,  from  retreat 
Cut  off,  I  still  can  rush  upon  the  foe  ; 
And  bold  shall  be  the  arm  that  lays  me  low/' 
He  said,  and  rush'd  into  the  darkness  lone, 
And  from  his  scabbard  flash 'd  his  falchion,  known 
By  many  a  deathful  deed  in  fields  of  blood, 
Where  guileful  Cromwell's  iron  warriors  stood 
Like  wave-girt  rocks  that  spurn  th'  assailing  sea. 
Through  rifted  clouds  the  moon  look'd  fearfully 
On  ocean's  mountain'd  plain  and  frantic  foam, 
And  rocks  and  caves,  the  ocean-prowler's  home. 
He  listen'd — but  he  heard  no  human  sound  ; 
He  spoke — but  none  replied  ;  he  gazed  around, 
And  half  expected,  on  night's  rushing  wing, 
To  meet  the  frown  of  some  unearthly  thing. 
Lo,  in  the  light  a  dangerous  pavement  lay, 
Bright,  dewy,  cold,  th'  eternal  marble  grey ! 
And  at  his  feet  with  bare  and  hoary  head 
Expiring,  gasp'd  the  object  of  his  dread. 
O'er  no  arm'd  spy  by  kingly  vengeance  sent, 
O'er  dying  Age  reclined  the  Malcontent. 
Raised  in  his  arms  the  panting  wretch  he  bore, 
And  laid  him  on  the  cavern's  gleaming  floor ; 
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But  as  he  stoop'd  beside  the  fire  to  bare 

The  ice-cold  limbs,  and  wring  the  dripping  hair, 

Glanced  o'er  the  stranger's  brow  his  troubled  eye, 

And,  shuddering,  he  arose,  and  raised  a  cry 

Of  terror,  backward  sinking  on  his  knee 

With  lifted  hands,  like  one  who  starts  to  see 

The  features  of  the  murder'd  on  his  way, 

And  bent  on  flight,  but  palsied  by  dismay, 

Falls  chain'd  to  what  he  dreads.     Why  shrank  the  bold, 

AppalPd  by  weakness,  weaponless,  and  old  ? 

Because  he  saw  in  that  expiring  man 

An  injured  friend.     In  youth  their  love  began, 

A  love  that,  save  in  Heaven,  could  not  endure  ; 

So  warm  it  was,  so  passionately  pure, 

More  like  the  love  of  angels  than  of  men  ; 

And  both  were  bless'd,  for  both  were  guiltless  then, 

And  one  was  guiltless  still.     He,  wise  in  vain, 

Sow'd  hope  and  love,  but  reap'd  despair  and  pain  ; 

And  too  severely  wrong'd  to  be  forgiven, 

Now  stood  between  the  Malcontent  and  Heaven. 

By  seas  divided,  and  by  years  of  pain, 

To  part  for  ever,  lo,  they  met  again  ! 

And  Morland's  gloomy  spirit  seem'd  to  mourn 

O'er  hopeless  hours  that  never  could  return, 

And  listen  to  a  sweet  and  soul-felt  tone 

That  long,  long  lost,  vibrated  to  his  own. 

F2 
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The  wintry  frost  of  sixty  hapless  years, 

All  dark  and  sunless,  melted  into  tears  : 

He  watch'd  the  struggling  sufferer  where  he  lay, 

And  wept,  as  he  would  weep  his  heart  away. 
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>rTis  morning  ;  o'er  the  billows  glimmers  grey 
The  growing  light  of  slow  advancing  day  ; 
Restored  to  life  and  thought,  the  wanderer  hoar 
Wakes  in  the  cave  high-roof'd  on  ocean's  shore. 
Stretch'd  near  the  fire  above  the  restless  waves, 
With  many  a  pause  between  he  weeps  and  raves ; 
Now  sad  his  speech  and  low, — now  wildly  loud, 
And  near  him  Morland  sits  in  sadness  bowed  ; 
Turning,  at  times,  his  altered  face  aside, 
The  growing  trouble  on  his  brow  to  hide  ; 
Oft  through  his  fingers  and  the  gushing  tear 
He  views  his  guest ;  and  tawny  gleams  of  fear 
Course  his  sad  cheek,  and  to  his  gloomy  eye 
Give  milder  light  and  tamed  ferocity. 

But  when  with  counterfeited  voice,  he  strove 
To  soothe  the  dying  sufferer,  and  remove 
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His  mind's  disease,  and  health's  destroyer — fear, 

Bidding  him  hope  there  yet  was.  comfort  near, 

And  that  he  yet  his  distant  home  should  see, 

Then  Eustace  raised  his  eye  of  misery, 

And  fix'd  it  on  the  speaker,  with  a  look 

That  from  his  cheek  the  sickly  yellow  took, 

And  left  it  white.     '•'  But  what  art  thou?"  he  said, 

"  My  languid  eyes,  with  death's  dim  films  o'erspread,. 

Scarce  see  thy  face ;  yet  I,  on  some  far  shore 

Have  heard,  methinks,  that  hollow  voice  before." 

"  Nay,"  answer'd  Morland  ;  "  for  from  youth  to  age 
Here  have  I  dwelt  in  this  my  hermitage  ; 
And  made  my  feet  familiar  with  the  glens 
Of  unclimb'd  mountains,  and  the  perilous  dens 
Where  the  wolf  sleeps,  and  wilds,  since  time  began 
Untrodden,  save  by  me,  a  homeless  man." 

*'  'Tis  well !"  said  Eustace  ;  "  and,  my  friend  unknown, 
Thou  scon  again  eh  alt  sojourn  here  alone; 
A  little  while,  and  thou,  with  up-piled  stones 
And  scanty  earth,  shalt  sepulchre  my  bones. 
Oh,  I  have  long  conversed  with  sighs  and  groans  ! 
Long — I  have  been  acquainted  long  with  tears  ; 
And  I  am  old,  and  older  than  my  years. 
But  tell  not  me  of  home.     I  have  no  home, 
The  wretched  can  have  none.     I  love  to  roam 
A  wanderer  from  myself ;  and,  had  my  soul 
Wings,  I  would  fly  beyond  the  farthest  pole. 
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Yea,  cast  behind  me  earth  and  every  star, 

And  dwell  in  soul-less,  lifeless  space  afar. 

Home,  said'st  thou?  To  the  grave,  thou  babbler,  go, 

Arid  ask  the  worm  what  home  hath  hopeless  woe  ? 

Home  ! — what  is  home?  Oh,  read  the  answer  here  ! 

Tis  not  the  hearth,  but  that  which  makes  it  dear. 

I  dream'd  of  such  a  home — that  dream  is  gone  ! 

And  now  I  seek  my  home,  the  silent  one ; 

For  life  is  joyless,  hope  is  fled,  and  fear ; 

Death — death  alone  remains,  and  he  is  near. 

Life's  glow,  departing,  yet  informs  my  cheek  ; 

Feeble,  not  feeblest,  I  have  strength,  though  weak, 

Enough  to  feel,  in  Nature's  fainting  strife, 

More  than  all  pain — this  weariness  of  life. 

Oh,  Death  !  how  Jong  ?     Oh,  let  me,  let  me  die. 

There  is  a  love  eternal  in  the  sky ; 

And  there  I  may  forgive,  perhaps  forget. 

I  do  not  curse — I  will  be  patient  yet ; 

Though  they,  whom  most  I  scorn'd,  contemn'd  me  most, 

I  will  be  patient — Will  ?  Oh,  while  we  boast 

Our  woe-tried  constancy,  we  but  sustain, 

Because  we  must,  inevitable  pain  ! 

"  I  know  it  well,  I  know  I  rave  in  vain. 
What  brought  me  hither,  say'st  thou  ?  Love  and  hate, 
A  faithless  friend,  a  woman,  and  my  fate. 
I  once  was  rich,  nor  dwelt  beneath  the  sky 
A  flatter'd  fool  more  fortune-cursed  than  I  ; 
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And  Love's  false  morn  was  bright,  too  bright  to  last 

But  when  the  dogs  bark'd  at  me  as  I  pass'd, 

And  worldlings,  if  they  met  me,  travell'd  fast,    . 

Ann  tore  at  once  the  bandage  from  my  mind ; 

I  gazed  on  truth,  and  wish'd  my  heart  were  blind  ! 

"  I  was  undone  !  by  Ann  and  all  forgot ;  (a) 
Cold — naked — hungry — and  she  sorrow'd  not : 
Distracted — and  she  soothed  not  my  despair ; 
Sick,  and  in  prison — and  she  came  not  there. 
Night  was  around  me,  and  I  wept  alone, 
'  Despised,  neglected,  left  unheard  to  groan ;' 
But  when  I  rose  out  of  the  earth,  and  light 
And  Nature's  face  rush'd  lovely  on  my  sight, 
How  did  the  bosom-serpent  greet  her  mate  ? 
With  looks  of  rancour,  and  with  words  of  hate; 
And  wretch  she  call'd  the  wretch  herself  had  made. 
She  cursed  me  to  my  weeping  eyes,  she  bade 
My  children  curse  me  !  and  I  wish'd  again 
To  hear  the  clanking  of  my  dungeon  chain. 
But  Julia  was  the  sweetest  child  of  all: 
She  kiss'd,  she  bless'd  me,  she  alone  did  call 
Her  mother's  husband  '  Father  !'  while  the  rest, 
Jane  and  Matilda,  (though  my  own)  express'd 
No  joy  their  sire's  long-absent  face  to  see, 
Julia — the  youngest — Julia  welcomed  me  ! 
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Dear  Julia  ! — on  my  broken  heart  she  smiled  ; 

Dear  Julia  ! — wherefore  was  not  she  my  child  ? 

"  But  never  will  I  drink  again  from  cup 

O  i 

Made  by  the  skill  of  mortal.     I  scoopM  up 
The  water  in  the  shallows  of  the  sand, 
And  drank  it  from  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 
Nay,  do  not  think  that  I  myself  deceive, 
But  trust  what  1,  in  horror,  must  believe ; 
They  gave  me  poison  in  my  drink ;  and  he 
Smiled  as  I  drank  it ;  and — O,  misery  ! 
I  burri'd  and  lived  ;  I  burn'd — and  yet  I  live. 
God,  in  thy  mercy  infinite,  forgive — 
Forgive  them  if  thou  canst !  and  I  will  try — 
Will  wrestle  hard  to  pardon  both,  and  die." 

Breathless,  he  paused ;  and  Morland  tried  again 
To  soothe  with  gentle  words  his  bosom's  pain ; 
And  bade  him  hope,  since  life's  worst  ills  were  o'er, 
Heaven  yet  had  earthly  good  for  him  in  store. 

"  Good? "  Eustace  cried — "  O,  speak  of  good  no  more ! 
It  is  a  word  that  I  have  heard  of—'  Good  ?' 
Oh,  name  it  not  to  me  !  I  understood 
Its  import  feelingly  when  life  was  new, 
And  faith,  a  child  ;  for  then  my  Ann  was  true. 
But  now  I  have  no  name.     An  eaglet  fledged, 
Or,  like  the  homeless  tempest,  privileged 
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To  wander  where  I  will,  I  breathe  on  her 
Forgiveness,  mix'd  with  curses ;  and  prefer, 
Before  all  roofs  of  faithless  man,  the  sky, 
And  envy  every  wild  bird's  wing  on  high. 
A  moment  she  was  mine — one  bright,  brief  hour ; 
And  then  she  fled  in  darkness  !     Like  a  flower, 
Dropp'd  from  an  infant's  hand  into  the  deep, 
She  left  my  bosom,  and  to  troubled  sleep, 
Consign'd  my  dreams.     A  vision  bright  and  brief, 
Joy  fled  to  come  no  more !  and,  like  a  leaf 
Shook  from  the  bough  when  winds  of  Winter  rave, 
I  float  and  whiten  on  the  desert  wave. 

"  Thus,  was  I  left,  but  not  alone,  to  sigh. 
Then  sickness  quench'd  the  light  in  Julia's  eye ; 
My  Julia  faded — mine  ? — she  died,  at  last ; 
And  then  the  bitterness  of  woe  was  past ; 
For  I  had  loved  her  better  than  my  own, 
Because  she  kiss'd  me,  when  my  soul,  bow'd  down 
By  rancour's  curse,  despair'd.     I  follow  soon : 
My  day  of  life  wanes  nightward  fast  from  noon, 
And  evening  lours.     Yet,  once  more,  let  me  gaze 
On  ocean,  stretch 'd  in  wild  morn's  clouded  blaze. 
For  Ann  and  I  (she  lov'd  thee,  Ocean,  well,) 
Have  watch'd  on  other  shores  thy  hollow  swell, 
So  brightly  blue,  so  beautifully  bright, 
When  every  billow  was  a  ridge  of  light, 
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And  light  seem'd  life.     But  she  will  hear  no  more 

o 

The  tumult  of  thy  loud-resounding  shore  : 

I  follow  next,  for  she,  too,  went  before. 

Oh,  native  scenes,  I  see  ye  in  my  soul ! 

Oh,  England,  green,  where  southern  billows  roll ! 

Ye  towers  of  sheaf,  where  royal  Mary  wept ! 

Ye  banks  of  Don,  where  oft  my  childhood  slept ! 

Ye  giant  oaks,  that,  from  the  adder's  cliff, 

Frown'd  o'er  the  dark  wave,  and  my  gliding  skiff ! 

Thou,  Wincobank,  on  whom  the  golden  cheek 

Of  Eve  rests  loveliest !  and  ye  hills  of  Peak 

Tha.t  softly  melt  into  the  airy  blue, 

And  hear  the  lark  beneath, — adieu !  adieu ! " 

Here  paused  he ;  but  ere  long,  in  accents  low, 
Resumed  with  dying  lips  his  tale  of  woe ; 
As,  whispering  thro'  the  gorse,  on  Bretland's  breast, 
The  dark  March  tempest  sighs  itself  to  rest. 

"  Oh,  she  was  foul  and  fair !     Yet  once  her  mind 

Was  lovely  as  her  face,  and,  if  the  wind 

Ne'er  kiss'd  a  ringlet  on  a  fairer  cheek, 

Her  spirit  once  was,  as  the  twilight,  meek, 

And,  as  the  wild  flower's  blushes,  innocent. 

Yet  to  the  grave  with  spotted  name  she  went, 

Before  the  faces  of  astonish 'd  men. 

I  saw  her  strive  with  death,  and  wept  not  then : 

She  wept — and  raised  her  trembling  hands  in  pray'r  ; 

And  mine  were  raised  with  her's ;  for  I  was  there, 
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E'en  by  her  bed  of  pain.     I  saw  the  fear 
Of  death  convulse  her  frame,  and  in  her  ear 
I  whisper'd  hope.     Then  from  her  bosom  broke 
Sad  thanks  in  sighs,  and,  sobbing  loud,  she  spoke 
'  Pardon'd  by  thee,  I  seek  my  shameful  grave : 
Oh, — still,  my  Lord — thy  injur'd  heart  forgave  ! 
Tender  and  true,  though  severed  from  my  hate, 
Thy  love  still  liv'd,  and  sought  no  second  mate. 
Oh,  may  I  meet  thee  in  those  realms  divine  ! 
Or,  is  eternal  Mercy  less  than  thine? 
Yet  will  I  love,  and  hear  thee — see  thee  still ; 
And  woe  shall  bow  to  my  triumphant  will. 
Yet  will  I  snatch  thy  whisper  from  the  gale, 
And  o'er  the  gates  of  sin  and  death  prevail. 
What  chain  can  hold  the  disembodied  mind  ? 
Grim  hell  may  torture  thought,  but  cannot  bind. 
And  when,  released  from  this  disastrous  clay, 
To  happier  regions  thou  shalt  wing  thy  way, 
My  soul,  by  rigid  Justice  unforgiv'n, 
Shall  weep,  an  outcast  on  the  verge  of  Heav'n ; 
At  distance  see  my  children  wander  free, 
And  never  bid  adieu  to  them  or  thee  !' 

"  I  pour'd  into  her  soul  Religion's  balm  ; 
I  watch'd  her  awful  silence,  and  was  calm ; 
And  when  she  raised  her  eye,  resigned  and  meek, 
Warm  on  my  withered  hand,  and  woe-worn  cheek, 
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I  felt  her  last — last  tear.     She  spoke  no  more : 

The  sinful  sufferer's  many  pangs  were  o'er, 

And  mine  scarce  felt.     I  heard  the  shovell'd  clay 

Fall  heavy  on  her  bier.     I  turn'd  away 

With  bursting  heart.     Lo !  as  my  head  I  bow'd, 

I  saw  th'  adulterer  in  the  homeward  crowd  ! 

But,  like  a  frozen  sea,  on  which  the  wind 

Can  raise  no  billow,  slept  my  awe-quell'd  mind ; 

All  angry  feeling  from  my  bosom  fled, 

The  passions  all  were  chain'd — my  heart  was  dead. 

"  I  may  not  lie  where  Ann  in  cold  earth  lies; 
But  might  I  see  again  with  these  sad  eyes 
The  clay  that  is  her  pillow,  they  would  close 
Happy  to  shut  for  ever  on  the  woes 
Of  such  a  world  as  this.     I  weep  for  her  : 
I  am  not  stone  :  she  was  a  sufferer, 
And,  though  a  sinner,  yet  a  Magdalene : 
She  died  repentant,  and  was  loveliest  then. 
Oh,  she  was  false  to  me !  but  I  am  true; 
And  when  she  died,  we  then  were  wed  anew. 
The  worms,  the  worms  our  bridal  bed  prepare ; 
Long  waits  the  bride — in  vain  !  I  come  not  there. 
Sever'd  in  life,  still,  still  let  death  divide  ; 
Why  should  I  slumber  by  the  lost  one's  side  ? 
Yet,  when  the  trump  of  doom  shall  rend  the  sky, 
And  wake  all  sleepers,  she  shall  meet  an  eye 
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That  could  not  meet  her's  frowning.     Oh,  her  breast, 
Though  dearest,  still  is  spotted  and  unbless'd, 
No  pillow  meet  for  me,  although  I  long  for  rest ! 

"  Let  me  not  doubt  God's  justice  !  Oh,  what  fate 
Pursues  my  race,  as  with  a  demon's  hate  ? 
Evil  must  come  of  evil !  that  I  know  ; 
But  how  have  we  incurr'd  this  shame,  this  woe, 
This  desolation  ?     How  long  must  1  bear 
This  fever  of  the  soul,  and,  in  despair, 
Invoke  the  worm  that  will  not  come  and  £?ed  ? 
Still,  still  1  breathe,  while  woes  on  woes  succeed . 
Happy  in  this,  Ann  did  not  live,  like  me, 
To  mourn  her  daughters  guilt  and  misery. 
Lured  by  two  villains  from  their  native  shore, 
By  me  pursued  in  vain,  and  seen  no  more, 
They  fled — they  left  me,  hopeless  and  alone, 
To  curse  their  birth,  and  name  them  with  a  groan. 
As  back  I  voyaged,  the  tempestuous  wind 
Bow'd  the  tall  masts,  and  heaved  the  seas  behind : 
The  thunder  knew  me,  the  flash  look'd  me  through, 
The  billows  wild  the  man  of  sorrows  knew ; 
And  ocean  would  not  spare  one  friendly  wave 
To  whelm  my  misery  in  a  briny  grave. 
Dash'd  from  the  reeling  deck  by  surge  and  blast, 
I  sunk,  I  rose,  I  reach'd  the  strand  at  last ; 
And  when  thou  found 'st  me  on  the  rock's  cold  brow, 
Scarce  was  I  sure  if  then  I  dream'd  or  no  : 
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From  mile-high  crags,  girt  midway  by  the  storm, 
Th'  adult'ress  seem'd  to  hurl  my  faded  form ; 
And  thou  might'st  deem  the  fierce  and  parching  wind 
Had  left  of  me  no  trace,  save  dust  behind, 
Wan  dust,  on  which  a  viewless  finger  cold 
Had  traced  the  lines  that  all  with  dread  behold." 
"  Why  dost  thou  turn  away  thy  brow  severe  ? 
Why  would'st  thou  hide  from  me  thy  generous  tear? 
Thou  weepest,  cavern'd  king  of  loneliness  ! 
The  rock's  dark  tenant  melts  at  my  distress. 
Alas! — but  no,  it  cannot  be;  for  thou 
Didst  rove,  thou  say'st,  in  childhood  on  the  brow 
Of  star-lov'd  mountains  hoar,  since  Time  began, 
Pathless  and  wild,  and  seldom  sought  by  man. 
Thou  say'st,  I  have  not  known  thee;  and  mine  eyes, 
Dim  as  my  troubled  spirit,  recognize 
In  thee  distinctly  nought ;  yet — oh,  thy  scowl 
Brings  back  a  wintry  darkness  to  my  soul, 
Like  the  remembrance  of  a  dream,  that  leaves 
No  definite  impression,  while  it  grieves 
The  heart  that  feels,  and  long  will  feel,  how  dire, 
How  black  it  stood,  and  what  a  livid  fire 
Gleam'd  o'er  its  features  of  obscurity  ! 
Or,  like  sea,  when  midnight  storms  are  high, 
Heard,  but  not  seen,  while  terror  on  the  shore 
Sees  the  gun  flash,  but  cannot  hear  its  roar ; 
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And  long,  with  eyes  strain'd  dizzy  o'er  the  main, 
Vainly  expects  to  hail  that  flash  again  ! 

"  Farewell,  kind  tenant  of  the  ocean's  cave ! 
I  hear  no  more  the  restless  billow  rave. 
Thy  features  vanish  from  my  view  :  I  reel 
From  sense  to  gloom.     What  is  it  that  I  feel, 
Foretelling  stranger  feelings  yet  to  be, 
Ere  all  is  past?  a  shuddering  agony 
That  is  not  pain.     Oh,  thou  most  terrible! 
Thou  nothing,  that  marr'st  all  things  !  caust  thou  tell, 
When  from  the  block  the  sever'd  head  falls  low, 
And  glaring  eyes  seem  conscious  of  the  blow, 
And  quivering  lips  in  soundless  words  complain, 
What  pangs  may  writhe  the  agonizing  brain, 
Where  thought,  perchance,  still  lingers  ?     I  shall  know 
Soon  the  deep  secret,  veil'd  from  all  below, 
And  what  the  dying  feel,  when  sense  is  dumb  :  — 
Thou  beckonest  me,  black  angel  !  and  I  come." 

Thus,  in  the  ocean-cavern's  glimmering  light, 
To  Morland  spake  the  wanderer  of  the  night. 
Question'd  in  vain,  his  words  replied  no  more ; 
But  Morland  bent  the  lifeless  body  o'er, 
Fix'd  in  the  mute  intensity  of  pain, 
And  lived,  in  thought,  his  past  years  o'er  again. 
What,  hopeless  rebel !   wouldst  thou  give  to  be 
Wrong'd,  like  thy  victim,  and  as  pure  as  he  ? 
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a  I  was  undone  !  by  Ann  and  all  forgot. 

"  By  means  of  a  whorish  woman  a  man  is  brought  to  a  piece 
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DON,  like  a  weltering  worm,  lies  blue  below, 
And  Wincobank,  before  me,  rising  green, 
Calls  from  the  south  the  silvery  Rother  slow, 
And  smiles  on  moors  beyond,  and  meads  between. 
Unrivall'd  landscape !  Oh,  it  is  a  scene, 
That  to  remembrance  brings  the  hope-bless'd  days, 
But  not  their  hope  !  And  at  my  feet,  serene 
And  cold  lies  he,  and  deaf  to  mortal  praise, 
Who  from  this  mount,  ere  while,  rejoiced  to  gaze  ; 
Who  in  this  temple^plain  and  unadorn'd, 
Duly  as  sabbath  came,  throughout  the  year, 
The  word  of  Him  in  Jewry  heard  and  scorn'd, 
In  Jewry  scourged  and  slain,  rejoiced  to  hear ; 
While  Age  shed  oft  th'  involuntary  tear, 
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And  younger  voices  sweetly  join'd  to  sing 
The  warbled  anthem,  plaintive,  soft,  and  clear, 
Till  soar'd  the  soul  on  pure  devotion's  wing, 
And  God  look'd  down,  and  angels,  listening. 
Daughters  of  Memory !  Shall  the  good  man  sleep 
Unnoted,  though  immortal,  in  the  grave, 
While  forms  of  angel-mockery  seem  to  weep 
O'er  tyrant  vile,  or  viler  willing  slave? 
The  lying  line  shall  prosperous  villains  crave, 
To  bid  their  flatter'd  baseness  live  again  ? 
Shall  verse  from  sure  oblivion  try  to  save 
Each  worthless  name  ?  and  no  unvenal  pen 
Write,  *  Here  lies  Nature's  child,  the  best  of  men. 
The  sire  of  that  mourn'd  youth,  whose  soul  of  fire 
Cherish'd  in  mine  a  spark  that  else  had  died, 
The  love  of  Milton's  song,  and  Ossian's  lyre, 
And  Burns,  to  glory's  noblest  sons  allied?' 
Cold  o'er  thy  bosom  shall  the  earthworm  glide,  (a) 
Where  communed  oft  that  low-laid  youth  with  me  : 
And  shall  I  hang  my  harp  on  Rother's  side, 
For  ever  mute  and  stringless  there  to  be, 
Teacher  and  Friend !  without  one  strain  to  thee  ? 
Teacher  and  Friend,  who  badst  me  syllable 
Words  cull'd  from  learning's  page  with  weary  eye  ! 
Thy  patience  taught  me  zealously  and  well, 
But  could  not  teach,  like  thee,  to  live  and  die; 
To  envy  nought  beneath  the  ample  sky ; 
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To  mourn  no  evil  deed,  no  hour  mis-spent ; 

And,  like  a  living  violet,  silently 

Return  in  sweets  to  Heaven  what  Goodness  lent, 

Then  bend  beneath  the  chastening  shower  content. 

But  thou  no  more,  with  eye  refresh'd,  shalt  see  (b) 

The  long-watch'd  seedling  from  the  soil  aspire, 

Or  bind  the  rose,  or  train  the  gadding  pea ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  for  victor  flowers  enquire  ; 

Or  proudly  hear  th'  expected  guest  admire 

Thy  gemm'd  auricula,  a  growing  flame, 

Or  polyanthus,  edged  with  golden  wire,  (c) 

The  poor  man's  flower,  that  lifts  to  humble  fame, 

Till  e'en  in  print  appears  his  envied  name. 

Who  now  shall  tend  thy  plants,  thy  priceless  flowers, 

Emblems  of  thee,  but  not  more  pure  than  thou? 

The  morn  shall  miss  thee,  and  the  dewy  hours 

Of  eve  deplore,  as  I  deplore  thee  now; 

And  Spring  shall  pass  her  hand  athwart  her  brow, 

When  not  a  gem  of  thine  shall  deck  her  hair, 

Then  shake  in  haste  the  dewdrop  from  the  bough, 

And  to  the  spot  where  thou  art  laid,  repair ; 

'  Where  is  my  Druid?'  Death  shall  answer — 'There!' 

How  hopeless,  happy  Spirit,  is  the  groan, 

When  God  calls  Guilt  from  all  his  joys  away  ! 

But  heavenly-sweet  is  music's  saddest  tone, 

When  o'er  the  lyre  of  Love  Death's  fingers  stray ; 
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Less  sweet  the  sound,  when  winds  of  midnight  play  (d) 

On  that  wild  harp  which  well  thy  skill  could  frame. 

And  when  thy  dust  was  mingled  with  the  clay, 

To  weep  o'er  thee,  Affection — Friendship,  came, 

And  there  was  one  who  could  not  sob  thy  name ! 

Thou,  guest  of  angels,  hast  of  praise  no  need ; 

But  I  have  need  of  thine  and  virtue's  aid: 

And  taught  by  thee  each  deathless  lay  to  read, 

Shall  I  forget  my  teacher  lowly  laid  ? 

Though  every  strain  of  mine,  alas !  must  fade, 

Like  idle  vapour  on  the  barren  sea, 

Shall  I  forget  the  Christian  undismayed, 

The  meekest  child  of  truth  and  purity? 

I  sing  of  Death  ;  and  shall  I  not  of  thee  ? 

But  unlike  thee  are  Passion's  sin-bound  slaves, 

That  tinge  my  song  with  beauty's  blasted  bloom, 

While  to  my  saddest  theme  I  call  the  waves 

Of  farthest  seas,  and  homeless  storms,  that  boom 

O'er  worlds  of  woods,  a  universe  of  gloom  ! 

Swamps,  dens,  and  caves,  beneath  one  boundless  pall, 

Where  serpents  lurk,  their  passing  prey  to  doom, 

Lone  horror  shudders  at  the  grim  wolf's  call, 

And  dwells  barbarian  Man,  most  savage  he  of  all. 

Joy  after  woe,  as  after  darkness  light ! 
And  sad  Newhaven  will  not  weep  to-night. 
Oh,  happy  meeting  !  peace  and  valour  meet. 
There  is  rejoicing  in  the  town  and  fleet, 
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Light  in  the  windows,  laughter  at  the  board, 

For  dire  Metacom  quell'd,  and  peace  restored.  (e) 

Amid  his  warriors,  Monro  sits  in  pride, 

With  Kirk  (his  guest  from  England)  at  his  side, 

A  martial  libertine,  to  falsehood  true, 

Who  tells  of  Milton  much,  and  Cromwell  too  ; 

Of  Charles  the  Martyr,  hapless  and  revered  ; 

And  hunted  regicides,  who  fled  and  fear'd. 

And  there,  too,  smiling  on  his  smiling  friends, 

Yet  pale  with  thought,  the  saint-like  Elliott  bends  ; 

Who  to  the  naked  Indian's  leafy  shed, 

Proclaimed  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

And,  while  the  savage  on  his  accents  hung, 

Gave  the  bless'd  Word  of  God  another  tongue. 

And  beauty's  brightest  eyes  are  glancing  near ; 

Nor  doth  the  sternly  courteous  Cavalier 

From  transatlantic  charmers  turn  away, 

Or  deem  the  British  fair  more  fair  than  they. 

For,  Roman  matron  in  her  port  and  air, 

There  Portia  sits  ;  or  is  Cornelia  there  ? 

Or  Agrippina?  not  in  widow'd  weeds, 

But  glorying  in  her  glorious  husband's  deeds. 

'Tis  Mary,  sharer  of  thy  heart  and  bed, 

Danger-tried  Monro  !    And,  with  languished  head, 

While  scandal  marks  the  trouble  of  her  eye, 

Fix'd  in  desponding  thought's  intensity, 
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Like  guilt  in  sleep,  or  passion  in  his  shroud, 

Though  gay  no  more,  still  proudest  of  the  proud, 

Tall  Mary's  taller  sister  sits  beside 

Henley,  the  marksman,  with  the  lip  of  pride. 

How  changed,  Senena,  is  thy  downcast  eye ! 

He  who  knows  wherefore,  fain  would  whisper  why ; 

And  sacrifice  a  maiden's  all,  her  name, 

That  coxcombs  might  exult,  and  prudes  defame. 

Behold  her  cheek ;  still,  still  it  hath  its  rose ; 

Alas  !  not  that  which  freshens  as  it  grows  ; 

But  one  whose  sweets  the  heart  will  not  forget, 

Pensive  and  fading,  though  not  faded  yet ! 

Her  soul  seems  frost-bound  on  its  lovely  throne, 

Like  beauteous  life  by  Winter  turn'd  to  stone : 

Th'  impassioned  crystal  wants  but  warmth  and  breath, 

And  thought's  expression  lives  and  speaks  in  death ; 

The  icy  charm,  insatiate,  we  behold. 

While  admiration  feels  his  blood  run  cold. 

"  If  your  wide  wilderness  of  wants  and  woes," 
Said  Kirk  to  Monro,  smiling,  "  can  disclose, 
Amid  its  horrors,  flowers  superb  as  these, 
We  need  not  wonder  that  your  deserts  please. 
Fair  flowers  ! — by  Heaven,  the  stateliest,  too,  they  are, 
That  ever  bloom'd  beneath  Love's  dewy  star! 
But  one,  as  if  transferr'd  from  Paradise, 
And  sorrowing  for  lost  Heaven,  seems  fix'd  in  ice  : 
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Her  lofty  graces  win  us,  and  depress, 

Awe  while  they  charm,  and  chill  with  loveliness." 

He  said,  and  with  a  soldier's  freedom  gazed 
On  sad  Senena,  who  her  eye  upraised, 
And  with  a  glance  around  the  circle  thrown, 
In  each  heart's  secret  fear'd  to  read  her  own ; 
While  Mary's  eye  met  hers,  and  took  and  gave 
Pangs,  like  remember'd  freedom  to  the  slave. 

"  Fair  native  flowers  our  rugged  land  adorn," 
Said  Monro  ;  "  but  my  wife  is  British-born. 
She,  from  the  rage  of  civil  discord,  brought 
In  childhood  hither,  scarce  remembers  aught 
Of  sea-girt  home  ;  yet  still  that  home  is  dear, 
And  England's  praise  is  music  to  her  ear." 

"  Madam,"  said  Kirk,  "  you  wrong  your  native  isle. 
England,  defrauded  of  so  bright  a  smile, 
When  back  she  hails  me  from  the  sterile  sea, 
Though  rich  in  beauty,  will  seem  poor  to  me. 
But  pine  you  not  at  heart,  to  see  once  more 
Your  wave-rock'd  cradle,  our  Britannian  shore?" 

The  matron  answer'd — while  her  graver  eye 
Reproved  the  soldier's  fearless  flattery — 
"  In.  England,  none  who  know  and  love  me,  live  ; 
I  have  not  there  one  living  relative ; 
And  therefore  feel  I  small  desire  to  see 
The  foam-girt  land  of  my  nativity, 
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Where  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  hail  and  bless 
Charles  and  the  law,  whose  rale  is  happiness." 

"  Yet  here,"  said  Kirk,  "  by  dangers  compass'd  round, 
Ye  dread  the  Indian  whoop  in  every  sound. 
I  am  a  soldier — I  have  look'd  on  blood, 
And  on  the  howling  battle-field  withstood 
Death's  sternest  menace  ;  yet  Metacom's  deeds 
Appal  my  heart,  that  shudders  while  it  bleeds 
To  hear  the  horrors  of  his  butchery, 
Which  spares  nor  stooping  age  nor  infancy." 

"  For  his  defeat,"  said  Elliott,  "  thanks  to  Heaven  ! 
Yet  be  the  savage  in  the  man  forgiven. 
His  loss  our  gain — as  he  descends  we  rise — 
And  grow  and  spread,  like  flame,  before  his  eyes. 
If  every  White  Man  aims  at  him  a  blow, 
Justly  he  sees  in  every  White  a  foe ; 
And  doom'd  in  combat,  or  in  flight  to  die, 
Does  he  not  well  to  face  his  enemy? 
Sage,  patriot,  hero,  king  !  for  Nature's  rights, 
Brave  as  our  own  Caractacus  he  fights ; 
Reluctant  draws  the  knife,  and  heaves  a  sigh  ; 
Then  wars  on  fate  and  possibility. 
For,  arm'd  to  extirpate  his  hated  race, 
The  Whites  shall  hunt  them  o'er  earth's  blasted  face, 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  the  farthest  west, 
The  last  red  man  shall  shroud  his  bleedins:  breast." 
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'  "  Where  ruin'd  Memphis,"  Monro  said,  and  sigh'd, 
"  Lies  like  a  giant  blasted  in  his  pride  ; 
Where  Tadmor  droops,  by  herbless  sands  embraced, 
A  childless  mother  In  the  houseless  waste  ; 
Where  old  Athena,  who  can  never  die, 
Speaks  of  the  dead  in  wan  sublimity  ; 
Where  mourns  th'  eternal  city,  still  a  queen, 
The  traveller  weeps  o'er  glories  that  have  been  ; — 
There  still  the  portals  of  the  Gods  remain, 
By  Desolation's  mace  assaiPd  in  vain. 
But  here  no  column,  with  pathetic  brow, 
While  awe-struck  Time  reclines  in  tears  below, 
To  other  years,  and  men  unborn,  shall  tell 
Where  more  than  Roman  valour  fought  and  fell." 

'*  Their  very  name  shall  perish !"  Henley  cried, 
With  bitter  smile  of  factious  spleen  and  pride ; 
"  Their  very  name  shall  perish  !  scorn'd  by  Time, 
Nor  live  a  day,  like  courtly  things,  in  rhyme. 
Alas  !  few  flatterers  kneel  prostrated  low 
To  him  whose  sole  exchequer  is  his  bow  ; 
And  undeceived,  unsung,  that  king  may  die 
Who  hath  no  humbler  palace  than  the  sky.v 

Rebellious  to  his  will,  that  strove  to  hide 
In  cold  indifference  his  offended  pride, 
Kirk's  darkening  visage  frown 'd  a  mute  reply, 
While  Henley,  pausing,  fiVd  on  him  his  eye ; 
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Then  placing  on  his  head  his  cap  unplumed, 
Th'  irreverent  wrangler  thus  his  taunts  resumed  : 

"  God  save  the  King !"  our  loyal  wilds  exclaim, 
But  not,  God  save  Metacom,  poor  and  lame. 
Well  know  we,  courtly  sir,  that  Power  is  Right : 
The  blind  themselves  see  worth  in  wealth  and  might ; 
For  Power  was  never  illegitimate, 
And  Power's  adorers  only  worship  Fate. 
Strong  is  the  king  who  reigns  by  right  divine, 
And  nobles  round  him  cringe,  for  armies  shine. 
Before  him  Justice  sits,  nor  sleeps,  nor  winks, 
And  vultures  die,  or  no  corruption  stinks. 
For  gaping  crowds  with  liberal  hand  he  carves, 
And  merit  at  his  table  feeds  or  starves. 
A  God  on  earth,  and  fear'd  like  him  of  hell, 
The  good  who  serve  him  are  rewarded  well. 
Secure  he  reigns,  untroubled,  undismayed, 
For  loyal  are  his  servants — and  are  paid." 

Thus  spoke  he,  factious — mischief  his  delight, 
Himself  a  compound  of  disdain  and  spite, 
To  none  submitting,  and  insulting  all, 
Sedition  on  his  lips,  his  life  a  brawl. 
He  ended,  sneering.     Kirk  turn'd  back  with  ire, 
And  on  his  forehead  darkness  seem'd  on  fire. 
Lo,  as  the  courtier  frown'd,  Senena  rose  ; 
Her  soul  was  struggling  with  unutter'd  woes ; 
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Pale  on  her  cheek  expired  the  blasted  bloom ; 

In  Mary's  eye  sate  discontent  and  gloom, 

And  sad  Senena,  tottering,  left  the  room. 

All,  wondering,  gazed  ;  but  Kirk,  with  gloomy  stare,  (f) 

Perused  each  sun-brown'd  warrior's  haughty  air, 

And,  starting,  almost  fear'd  rebellion  there. 

In  Monro's  mien  a  Lambert  seem'd  to  lour, 

In  Monro's  form  a  Cromwell  seem'd  to  tower  ! 

He  shrank  from  Henley's  shadow  on  the  wall, 

And  inly  mutter'd  "  Traitors  are  they  all." 

Frowning,  he  rose,  and  sternly  waved  adieu, 

And,  mute  and  slow,  retired.     Then  all  withdrew, 

But  not  all  silent.     Boisterous  Henley  laugh'd, 

And  too,  too  much  of  gall  his  heart  had  quaff'd, 

To  spare  the  angry  messenger  of  kings, 

And  deem  abuse  and  scorn  forbidden  things. 

Midnight  was  past ;  but  not  a  streak  of  grey 
Dawn'd  in  the  east,  to  tell  of  coming  day. 
No  murmur  on  the  dreams  of  silence  broke, 
The  moon  still  slumber'd  o'er  the  gospel-oak,  (g) 
Beneath  whose  shade  Newhaven's  fathers  kept 
Their  first  sweet  sabbath,  grateful  while  they  wept 
To  think  of  England,  whence  their  steps  were  driven, 
To  worship  in  his  wilds  the  God  of  Heaven. 
Blue,  brightly  blue,  was  night's  ethereal  hall, 
When,  like  a  form  that  decks  some  temple's  wall, 
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And  paler  than  the  marble,  wander'd  forth 
Senena,  the  betray 'd  ;  and  the  cold  nortli 
Play'd  with  her  hair,  that  sought  her  feet  below, 
And  on  her  shoulders  lay  like  night  on  snow. 
Crisp  in  the  night-wind  shook  her  single  vest ; 
The  moonlook'd  calmly  on  her  naked  breast, 
And  the  wan  stars  beheld  with  awed  delight, 
One  like  themselves,  sad,  silent,  cold,  and  white. 
What  magic  was  there  in  that  Courtier's  speech, 
That  words  like  his  the  secret  heart  could  reach, 
And  make  the  fairest  of  the  fair  and  proud 
Appal  with  beauty  midnight's  darkening  cloud  ? 
Or,  did  wan  death,  in  poor  Senena's  form, 
Walk  with  unechoed  step,  and  quit  the  worm? 
Say,  did  that  apparition  breathe  and  glow  ? 
Did  the  heart  heave  beneath  that  breast  of  snow  ? 

I  know  her  by  that  hopeless  look  and  tear  : 
'Tis  she,  Senena's  self;  but  wherefore  here? 
When  last  that  broad  oak's  branches  o'er  her  inoan'd. 
Low  at  the  feet  of  Henley  laid,  she  groan'd ; 
Pray'd  him  to  save  a  maiden's  all — her  fame  ; 
Pray'd  him  to  snatch  her  from  a  grave  of  shame  ; 
And  when  speech  fail'd,  her  tears,  that  silent  ran, 
Implored  a  monster  to  become  a  man. 
But  now — what  burden  bears  she  on  her  breast, 
And,  fondly  bending,  kisses  into  rest? 
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A  mother  and  no  wife,  she  sobs  forlorn 

O'er  what  she  loves  and  dreads — her  infant  born 

In  secret.     Lo,  three  lovely,  pallid  things, 

Fairer  than  fancy's  wild  imaginings, 

Night,  at  this  moment,  as  she  sits  alone, 

Sees  from  the  silence  of  her  starry  throne — 

Like  the  swan's  wing,  Senena's  cheek  of  woe  ; 

The  moon,  high-placed  on  Heaven's  majestic  brow; 

And  the  moon's  image  on  the  wave  below, 

That  glimmers  deep  and  still.     Is  it  to  lave 

Her  raven  tresses,  that  above  the  wave 

Senena  bends  ?     Athwart  her  outstretch'd  arms 

They  flow,  and  veil,  but  cannot  hide  her  charms. 

Say,  while  recumbent  o'er  the  wave  she  stands, 

Why  heaves  her  heart  with  her  extended  hands  ? 

What  sound,  O  God,  was  that?     And,  hark!  a  scream 

Succeeds  that  plunge.     Lo,  on  the  strangling  stream, 

With  head  thrown  back,  erect  she  gazes  there, 

While  horror  stiffens  her  uplifted  hair ; 

And  her  eyes  gleam  "  dilated,  pale,  and  wild!" 

Oh,  hath  she  cast  into  the  wave  her  child  ? 

That  cry  again — but  fainter — and  away 

She  turns  and  flies ;  yet  backward,  in  dismay, 

Instinctively  to  see  some  dreadful  thing, 

She  looks,  and  stops,  intensely  listening. 
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A  sob? — how  feeble  !  and  the  little  breast 
That  heaved  it  forth  is  ever  now  at  rest ; 
For,  ah !  where  is  the  burden  that  she  bore, 
Press'd  to  her  bosom,  and  kiss'd  o'er  and  o'er 
With  such  sad  fondness  ?     Horror  hears  her  sighs ; 
And,  like  a  bird  with  wounded  wing,  she  flies 
In  haste,  yet  slowly.     She  hath  pass'd  the  hill  ; 
The  echoes  slumber  on  earth's  bosom  chill, 
Smooth  flows  the  wave  again,  and  all  is  still. 

Lo,  she  hath  reach'd  her  chamber  in  despair ! 
And,  scarce  alive,  she  sinks  into  her  chair, 
The  stone-still  image  of  all-dreaded  death  ! 
Mary  bends  o'er  her  with  suspended  breath, 
And  all  is  silence,  save  the  throbbing  heart. 
Ah,  bid  pulsation  from  its  fount  depart! 
To  hush  the  heart  is  woman's  hardest  task. 
How  Mary's  look  enquires  !  What  would  it  ask 
But  what  she  knows  too  well,  and  dreads  to  know? 
Oh,  which  sad  bosom  feels  severest  woe? 
Which  sister-mourner  do  we  pity  most, 
That  lost  one,  or  the  wretch  who  deems  her  lost  ? 
The  taper  trembles  on  its  little  stand  ; 
Ah,  no  !  Senena,  with  convulsive  hand, 
Hath  dash'd  it  out ;  and  wan  she  bends  in  gloom ; 
Burst  Mary's  tears  !  she  rushes  from  the  room. 
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And  now  doth  guilt  sit  lighter  on  thy  breast. 
Poor,  fall'n  Senena?     Sank  thy  heart,  oppress'd, 
Dreading  thy  picture  in  a  sister's  eye, 
Dreading  to  meet  a  sister's  scrutiny  ? 
Alas — alas  !  guilt  fears  to  be  alone  ! 
And  wouldst  thou  hide  in  solitude  the  groan 
Wrung  by  remorse  from  conscience  in  despair  ? 
Oh,  questions  vainly  urged.     Nor  force  nor  prayer 
Can  stop  Time's  flight,  and  bid  the  present  stay, 
Nor  tears  recall  the  deed  of  yesterday. 
No — no !  but  Heaven  can  pardon  and  deliver 
The  suffering  child  of  sin — O  God,  forgive  her ! 
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LOVE! — butnotthou,  whose  mightiest  Hand  afar 

Guides  in  his  printless  path  each  wheeling  star. 

Love! — but  riot  thou,  our  type  of  Heaven,  whose  breast 

Rocks  beauty's  rosiest  babe  in  smiles  to  rest. 

Despairing  Love  !  who  long'st  in  blood  to  steep 

The  bed  where  thou  dost  toss,  and  fain  wouldst  sleep. 

How  like  a  lily,  stain'd  with  murder's  gore, 

Thy  sorrow  weeps !     Yet,  not  for  evermore 

Shalt  thou,  a  flower  distain'd  with  mourning,  bend 

Through  ages,  rolling  slow,  of  hopeless  end, 

And  while  the  funerals  of  the  stars  pass  by, 

Still  tremble  in  the  blast  of  destiny. 

Thy  guilt  hath  tears,  though  darkest  guilt  it  be, 

And  pitying  Heaven  hath  mercy  e'en  for  thee. 
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It  was  the  evening  of  a  sunless  day  : 
Slowly  the  heavy  vapours  roll'd  away, 
Pouring  no  more  the  rain.     The  weary  gale 
Bow'd  still  th'  indignant  pine  ;  and  chill,  and  pale, 
And  indistinct,  each  watery  object  nigh 
Wore  the  dim  hues  of  distance  to  the  eye. 
It  was  the  hour  that  pensive  thought  loves  best, 
The  gloaming  hour  when  toil  retires  to  rest, 
When  dying  light  is  loveliest  loneliness, 
When  music's  voice  is  sweet  as  love's  caress, 
When  hope's  tear  flows  more  limpid  than  the  dew, 
And  tearless  wretches  try  to  weep  anew, 
And  find  a  joy  in  grief.     While,  charged  with  rain, 
Each  blossom  droop'd — like  innocence,  in  pain 
And  silence,  weeping — with  desponding  soul, 
Senena  from  her  joyless  chamber  stole. 
Instinctively  she  sought  the  fatal  shore, 
That  saw  a  deed  which  she  must  still  deplore, 
And  turning  from  the  past  her  hopeless  view, 
Like  Monfort,  sigh,  "  Would,  would  it  were  to  do !" 
She  sought  that  fatal  shore — but  found  not  there 
Joy  in  her  grief,  or  hope  in  her  despair  ; 
For  evil  tongues  were  busy  with  her  fame, 
And  conscience  trembled  at  her  whisper'd  name. 
Hopeless,  she  longed  to  mount  th'  unhallow'd  bark, 
And  sail  the  deep  irremeable  dark  : 
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On  death  she  call'd,  but  with  averted  eye  ; 
The  dead  she  envied,  yet  she  fear'd  to  die. 

But  not  unwatch'd  she  went.     She  heard  the  sound 
Of  well-known  footsteps — yet  she  look'd  not  round  ; 
And  Henley  stood  beside  her,  blank  in  awe. 
Her  hand  from  his  she  deign 'd  not  to  withdraw  : 
He  press'd  it,  while  his  own  with  fever  burn'd  ; 
But  her's,  clay  cold,  no  pressure  soft  return'd. 
Humbled,  he  ask'd,  with  shame  unwonted,  why 
Such  dreadful  coldness  froze  him  from  her  eye, 
And  why  they  met  not?     With  averted  air, 
The  mourner  heard  ;  and,  strengthened  by  despair, 
Stood  in  her  silence.     Yearning  for  the  grave, 
She  watch'd  the  tremble  of  the  conscious  wave 
That  chilly  clasp'd  her  babe  of  hapless  love  ; 
And  thought  of  Heaven,  but  dared  not  look  above. 

Long  thus,  in  mute  abstraction,  on  the  strand, 
Fix'd,  stern,  and  calm,  she  moved  nor  eye  nor  hand. 
Unmanned,  he  wept,  and  clasp'd,  and  kiss'd  her  knee ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  years  of  bliss  to  be, 
Of  Love's  sweet  home,  of  Hymen's  saffron  morn, 
And  that  lost  babe  which  yet  he  deem'd  unborn, 
Then  from  her  eyes  the  fire  of  madness  flashed, 
Her  foot  to  earth  th'  astonish'd  suppliant  dash'd  ; 
Her  anguish  found  a  torturing  voice,  and  spoke, 
And  execration  in  her  breast  awoke  : 
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"  No  lightning  blasts  thee  ? — sleeps  avenging  Heaven? 
Go,  ask  his  mercy,  and  die  unforgiven  ! 
Nay,  bloodless  image  of  dismay'd  surprise  ! 
Start  not— I  cannot  stab  thee  with  mine  eyes  : 
My  hand,  unweapori'd,  spares  thy  worthless  life  ; 
But,  shouldst  thou  meet  me  when  it  grasps  a  knife, 
Be  deadly  wan  thy  cheek,  and  slack  thy  knee  !" 

With  glowing  cheek,  and  awful  energy, 
She  spoke  her  words  of  madness  and  despair ; 
And  Henley  heard  them  with  a  madman's  air : 
Slowly  he  left  her,  wondering,  stunn'd,  appall'd. 
She  gasp'd — she  wept ;  she  wish'd  her  words  recall'd  : 
So  weak  is  woe !     Worlds,  worlds  she  would  have  given, 
Could  he  have  heard  her  pray  for  him  to  Heaven — 
Could  he  have  heard  her  say  "  Though  base  to  me, 
My  dying  lips  invoke  no  curse  on  thee  ! 
No  : — live  and  think  of  her,  who  yet  forgave, 
Though  sent  by  thee  a  murd'ress  to  the  grave. 
Live  ! — when  the  charms  that  rivalled  once  the  rose, 
And  rival  now  the  printless  snow,  repose 
In  that  deep  darkness  which  no  midnight  knows  : 
Yes ;  when  the  hand  that  oft  thy  lip  hath  press'd, 
And  this  fond  pillow  of  thy  head,  my  breast, 
And  these  long-tearless  eyes,  that  should  not  weep 
For  one  who  hath  no  heart,  shall  moulder  deep 
In  misery's  sure  and  last  asylum — live  ! 
And  may  offended  Heaven,  like  me,  forgive." 
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Tears  soothed  her  spirit ;  and  relenting  thought 
Half  robb'd  her  of  the  dire  intent  she  brought ; 
But  Henley  heard  not — saw  not — on  he  went, 
Staggering  and  faint,  like  one  with  labour  spent, 
And,  flashing,  rush'd  his  hot  blood  to  his  eyes. 
He  fell — what  phantoms  from  the  earth  arise  ? 
A  form  before  him  stood,  in  sorrow  deep, 
And  beautiful  as  angels  when  they  weep. 
Wan,  in  the  arms  of  that  fair  spectre,  smiled, 
Cold  as  the  breast  that  pillowed  it,  a  child, 
Whose  half-closed  lips  the  lifeless  teat  still  pressed ; 
And,  as  the  grateful  infant  sunk  to  rest, 
The  blue  eye's  languor  stiffen'd  into  stone. 
"  Kiss,  Father,  kiss  thy  child  !"  with  hollow  tone 
A  voice  exclaim'd  :  "  one  kiss,  and  thou  art  clay ! 
Freeze  in  a  kiss  :  be  cold  and  come  away  ! 
Husband,  a  marble  lip  thy  sands  hath  told  : 
Cold  was  thy  heart  to  us,  and  we  are  cold." 

He  started  up,  and  lo,  he  was  alone ! 
The  phantom  mother  and  the  child  were  gone, 
But  not  th'  unutterable  awe  that  froze 
Life  in  its  fountain,  as  those  phantoms  rose. 
While  the  grey  mountains  bade  adieu  to  day, 
Slow  tow'rds  Senena's  home  he  wound  his  way, 
Yet  scarce  knew  why.     His  knees  each  other  smote, 
And  in  his  soul  waked  gloomy  thought  on  thought, 
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The  darkest  last.     Like  a  bright  bow  unstrung 
Arose  the  crescent  moon ;  but  darkness  hung 
O'er  her  blue  pathway,  on  the  sky  pourtray'd 
In  giant  forms,  slow  moving,  shade  on  shade. 
Lo,  high  in  Monro's  dwelling  beams  a  light ! 
Far  the  ray  flashes  through  the  dusky  night : 
Before  the  light  a  gloomy  form  appears, 
Reclined  in  troubled  thought,  perhaps  in  tears. 
'Twas  she,  he  thought,  in  woes  and  wrongs  array'd, 
Undone,  and  lost,  Senena  the  betray 'd. 
"  She  weeps,"  he  said,  "  she  weeps  in  her  despair !" 
Who  wept  ?  Alas,  Senena  was  not  there  ! 
Twas  Mary,  pondering  by  the  taper's  gloom 
On  poor  Senena' s  crime,  Senena's  doom  : 
She  deem'd  the  lost  one  at  that  moment  slept ; 
She  more  than  fear'd  her  guilty,  and  she  wept. 

Senena  did  not  sleep,  she  slept  not  yet ; 
But  still  her  cheek  with  soothing  tears  was  wet; 
Almost  she  hoped  that  Heaven  might  yet  forgive, 
Almost  she  hoped,  almost  resolved,  to  live. 
But  as  she  watch'd  the  quivering  billows  near, 
Her  wan  cheek  darken'd  with  unutter'd  fear : 
She  shook  and  trembled  like  the  restless  wave — 
At  once  her  infant's  cere-cloth  and  its  grave. 
The  troubled  curtains  of  portentous  night 
Flung  from  their  brightening  folds  a  sudden  light ; 
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The  waters  seem'd  to  chide  her  as  she  stood  ; 

A  voice  of  mourning  issued  from  the  flood. 

She  started — on  the  surface  rose  to  sight 

A  flower,  a  floating  lily,  bluely  white  ! 

She  shriek'd — she  stoop'd — she  snatch 'd  it  to  the  strand  ; 

God  !  'twas  no  lily — 'twas  a  little  hand  ! 

Forth  from  the  brine  she  drew  her  murder'd  child, 

The  black  rocks  echoing  wide  her  accents  wild ; 

Close,  and  more  close,  her  ice-cold  babe  she  press'd, 

And  cold  was  comfort  to  her  burning  breast. 

She  gazed  upon  it,  (and  her  hot  tears  came,) 

Call'd  it  her  child — it  had  no  other  name, 

Kiss'd  its  blue  sodden  cheek,  its  bosom  fair, 

Its  small  round  fingers,  and  its  dusky  hair; 

Then  to  her  heart  she  clasp'd  its  lips  of  snow, 

And  sobb'd,  thrice  happy  in  severest  woe. 

She  wonder'd  at  its  loveliness  in  death ; 

Scarcely  believed  she  that  it  had  not  breath. 

Once  more  she  bent,  once  more  a  kiss  to  take, 

And  half  expected  that  it  yet  would  wake. 

And  then  the  fire  return'd  into  her  brain  ; 

And  memory  wept,  and  conscience  groan'd  again ; 

Wild,  mutter'd  accents  from  her  bosom  broke, 

And  words  came  to  her  tongue,  and  misery  spoke  : — 

"  My  murder'd  baby !  oh,  that  I  had  borne 
The  taunt  of  prudery,  the  scourge  of  scorn, 
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The  penance  due  to  sin  !     Would  I  had  taught 
Thy  little  lip  to  know  this  breast,  and  bought 
Thy  thankful  smile  with  love  ;  and  o'er  thee  hung 
To  bless  the  name  of  mother  from  thy  tongue ! 
Was  this  a  mother's  deed?   Thy  stifled  cry 
Still  echoes  in  my  soul,  and  will  not  die. 
Bitter  remembrance  is  my  portion  set, 
Never  on  earth  to  smile  or  to  forget ; 
And  I  must  bear  perdition  in  my  breast, 
And  wear  my  hopeless  anguish  as  a  vest. 
Why  did  I  do  this  deed  ?     Let  Henley  tell : 
He,  most  unworthy,  still  is  loved  too  well ; 
But  he  shall  weep  when  I  am  lowly  laid, 
And  wish,  too  late,  I  had  not  been  betray M. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me,  baby  ?  thou,  my  child, 
Canst  thou  forgive  this  wretch  with  blood  denied  ? 
Baby,  forgive  me !  I  forgive  thy  sire — 
Oh,  Heaven,  forgive  us  both !  and,  in  thine  ire, 
Remember  him  with  mercy.     Let  me  weep 
A  little  longer,  ere  I  try  to  sleep/' 

She  ended ;  and,  with  greedy  eye,  devoured 
Th'  expecting  flood,  while  on  the  dark  Heaven  lour'd 
The  cloud,  behind  which  shrank  the  shaded  moon. 
*  Some  natural  tears  she  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon/ 
Her  long-lost  mother  to  her  thought  arose  : 
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She  yearn'd  to  meet  her — where  all  griefs  repose. 

Her  sister's  image,  with  imploring  hand, 

Beckon'd  her,  shrieking,  from  the  fatal  strand ; 

"  Mary  will  weep — but  she  already  weeps : 

And,  when  in  death  the  lost  Senena  sleeps, 

Detraction  will  forget  his  useless  gall, 

And  all-atoning  death  will  cancel  all. 

Malice  herself,  that  watch'd  my  fading  name, 

And  haird  with  devilish  joy  my  blasted  fame, 

Even  Malice  to  my  grave  with  tears  shall  come, 

Even  Envy's  self  forgive  me  in  the  tomb, 

Own  frailty's  sister  to  themselves  allied, 

And  cease  to  taunt  pride's  victim  with  her  pride." 

Did  not  her  lover,  lingering  in  her  heart, 

Bid  the  black  shadow  from  her  soul  depart? 

She  thought  of  Henley  with  the  lip  of  scorn, 

And  poor  Senena  at  his  feet,  forlorn, 

Fall'n  from  the  throne  of  innocence  to  shame. 

Red  to  her  cheek  returned  th'  indignant  flame  : 

She  wept  no  more,  but,  kneeling,  look'd  to  Heaven, 

Then  kiss'd  her  baby,  and  felt  half  forgiven. 

That  lifeless  infant  in  this  direst  hour, 

Uphelfi  her  spirit  with  an  arm  of  power. 

More  close  she  clasp'd  it  in  a  last  embrace, 

And  plunged,  still  gazing  on  the  lifeless  face  ; 
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Deeply  she  plunged,  and  o'er  her  closed  the  stream. 
Forth  from  her  pall  of  clouds,  with  sudden  beam, 
Casting  o'er  rock  and  wave  a  silvery  hue, 
The  moon  walk'd  bright  into  the  heavenly  blue. 
Twas  then  that  Henley's  homeward  pathway  led 
His  footsteps  near  Senena's  wat'ry  bed. 
The  moon-beam  lit  his  wild  face  as  he  pass'd; 
The  billow  sigh'd  his  name — he  stood  aghast ! 
Perhaps  Senena,  in  her  dying  pain, 
Repentant,  wish'd  to  live,  but  wish'd  in  vain  ! 
Call'd  she  for  help?  or,  too  devotely  true, 
Bade  she  to  that  loved  wretch  a  sad  adieu? 
He,  bending  o'er  the  rock  in  dread  and  woe, 
Beheld  a  snowy  bosom  sinking  slow 
Beneath  the  wave,  that  quivered,  as  to  tell, 
By  speechless  signs,  a  tale  of  horror  well. 
Headlong  he  plunged ;  he  grasp'd  a  stiffening  hand  ; 
He  dragg'd  the  mother  and  the  child  to  land  ; 
Then  kiss'd  his  victims  as  he  wildly  shook, 
Imploring  one  sweet  word,  one  glance,  a  look 
Of  mute  forgiveness  ;  clasp'd  her  senseless  frame, 
And  made  the  caverns  vocal  with  her  name 
In  vain  repeated.     On  his  lap  he  laid 
Her  head,  yet  warm,  though  lifeless.     He  survey 'd, 
Intensely  still,  the  features.     Pride  was  there 
That  triumph 'd  over  death,  and  in  despair 
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Look'd  like  defiance  arrn'd  :  the  brow  was  knit 
In  sternness,  and  the  locks  that  shadow'd  it 
So  darkly,  moved  not;  on  her  lip  sate  pain 
Fix'd,  in  the  strength  that  died  in  struggles  vain ; 
The  large  dark  eyes,  half  shut  in  last  repose, 
Waited,  he  thought,  to  look  a  curse,  and  close; 
And  in  her  strong  and  dread  embrace  she  pressed 
Th'  unconscious  infant  to  her  beauteous  breast. 
He  knew  she  named  him  with  her  dying  breath  ; 
He  deem'd  she  cursed  him  in  the  arms  of  death  : 
He  wrong'd  in  ignorance  his  murdered  love. 
Powerless  and  agonized,  he  tried  to  move 
His  victims  :  back  he  fell,  and  senseless  lay. 
Again  he  rose ;  but  then  the  moon's  last  ray 
Was  trembling  dimly  in  th'  horizon  grey : 
Through  all  his  veins  a  deadly  chillness  crept, 
And  like  a  boy  the  shivering  giant  wept. 
Morn  waked  at  length,  without  a  cloud,  and  smiled 
O'er  wood  and  wave,  on  father,  mother,  child  ; 
When  Monro  took  his  wonted  walk  to  see 
The  early  sun  quaff  pearls  from  every  tree, 
And  tow'rds  the  fatal  spot  advancing  slow, 
And  pausing  oft,  he  reach'd  the  scene  of  woe. 
What  eye  of  man  could  view  it  unappall'd  ? 
He  shriek'd  in  horror,  and  on  Henley  call'd ; 
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And  Henley  laughM  in  horror,  from  his  head 
Shaking  the  dews  of  night ;  then  on  the  dead 
With  stone-still  eyes  he  stared,  and  ghastly  stood 
There  is  a  laughter  that  can  chill  the  blood; 
And,  written  on  that  brow,  the  wrath  of  fate 
Tells  of  a  ruin'd  mind,  a  heart  all  desolate. 
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ON  fall'n  Senena's  grave  no  grass  is  green; 
But  near  it,  lo,  an  open  grave  is  seen ! 
And  mournfully  amid  those  mourners  hangs 
On  Monro's  arm,  her  sister ;  and  the  pangs 
Of  sorrow  live  again,  with  strength  renew'd : 
She  sees  the  grave,  she  groans,  in  soul  subdued, 
And,  pausing,  shudders.     Slow,  with  heavy  tread, 
Tow'rds  his  last  home  the  bearers  bring  the  dead 
In  awe  and  silence  ;  and  with  pensive  air, 
True  to  the  last,  Senena's  dog  is  there. 
Now  on  the  fresh  mould,  recent  from  the  spade, 
Near  the  grave's  margin  Henley's  bier  is  laid ; 
And  Kirk  of  England  calmly  folds  the  pall  : 
He  only,  tearless,  stands  amid  them  all 
Cold  as  the  granite  on  some  lonely  tomb, 
Gilt  by  a  sun-beam  in  the  day  of  gloom  ; 
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While  Elliott — and  each  brow  is  turned  to  him,  (e) 
And  not  a  listener  stirs,  or  lock  or  limb — 
Faultering,  with  blinded  eye,  and  dewy  cheek, 
Beneath  the  Gospel-Oak  essays  to  speak  : — 

"  The  curse  of  God  is  in  the  house  of  sin.  (f  ) 
Thus  Wisdom  spoke  ;^ind  thus  a  voice  within 
(If  careless  mortals  listen  as  they  ought,) 
Speaks  to  the  silence  of  admonished  thought. 
Oh,  that  the  grave  had  language !  that  the  dead 
Could  speak  in  thunder  !  and  the  page,  unread 
In  every  heart,  unfold  to  every  eye 
What  all  deplore,  and  struggle  to  deny ! 
The  grave  hath  spoken  !  and  the  dead  do  speak  ! 
Yes,  harlot  Pleasure,  with  the  painted  cheek, 
Thy  victims  in  their  deeds,  and  in  their  doom, 
Preach  to  our  hearts,  and  teach  us  from  the  tomb  ; 
Loudly  they  tell  the  conscious  thought  within, 
Yet  oft  in  vain  that  sorrow's  root  is  sin. 

"  Nay,  sorrowing  Mary !  spare  thy  tears  :  I  feel 
My  task  is  not  to  torture — I  would  heal 
The  soul  that  bears  with  such  a  stifled  groan 
So  great  a  share  in  sorrows  not  its  own. 
If  Heaven's  just  wrath  the  worm  of  sin  reproves, 
His  wrath-like  kindness  chastens  whom  it  loves. 
I  need  not  prove  what  each  tried  bosom  knows, 
That  man  is  misery's  heir,  and  born  to  woes. 
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Oh,  what  a  lesson  reads  th'  historic  page 

To  suffering  man,  in  vain  from  age  to  age 

Taught  by  recorded  ills  !  and  not  the  less 

Is  human  being  pain  and  weariness, 

When  unrecorded  pass  our  race  away, 

Like  forest  leaves — like  clouds  that  dim  the  day, 

Like  the  flower's  blush.     But  if  the  righteous  here, 

Though  not  unbless'd,  shed  oft  a  bitter  tear, 

Here  and  hereafter  rich  is  their  reward  ; 

While  sin  shall  surely  suffer;  and,  debarr'd 

By  self-applauding  Conscience  from  her  Heaven, 

Shall  suffer  unconsoled,  and  murmur  unforgiven. 

"  Man,  without  virtue,  is  a  sunless  day  ; 
A  midnight  cloud,  that  bursts,  and  rolls  away : 
A  flag  that  streams  the  waves  of  battle  o'er, 
And  sinks  in  fiery  gloom  to  rise  no  more ; 
A  traveller  wandering  by  the  lightning's  blaze 
On  cloud-clad  rocks,  where  day  would  dread  to  gaze, 
While  horror  listens  with  suspended  breath, 
And  all  around  is  danger,  doubt,  and  death." 

"  Thou  losing  Gambler,  by  thyself  betray 'd, 
Thy  life  a  game,  with  crime  and  folly  play'd ! 
If  the  pure  bosom  is  a  temple  bless'd, 
If  Heaven  is  throned  in  every  righteous  breast, 
Oh,  by  thy  throb  to  bask  in  glory's  blaze, 
Oh,  by  the  passion  for  undying  praise, 

i  2 
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That  weds  thy  heart  to  human  sympathy, 

A  nd  proves  thee  made  for  immortality  ! 

Sink  not  beneath  the  deep  and  treacherous  wave, 

In  which  low  passion  plunges  passion's  slave  ; 

But  swim  with  upward  gaze  on  heavenly  charms, 

And  win  eternity  with  mortal  arms. 

"  Oft  cloudless  day,  ere  noon,  is  overcast; 
Bright  colours  soonest  fade.     We  know  the  past — 
We  cannot  know  the  future.     Fair  we  deem 
Of  what  seems  fair,  and  well  and  wisely  dream 
That  human  good  can  last,  though  change  is  near 
To  wake  and  mock  us.     And  when  guilt  and  fear 
Turn  o'er  the  unlook'd-on  pages  of  the  heart, 
Well  may  we  shudder  if  the  angels  start 
And  read  in  pale  surprise  ! — In  that  sad  tomb 
Lie  youth  and  beauty  blasted  in  their  bloom. 
Let  dust  inform  our  hearts  that  sin  is  woe  ! 
Once — but  my  tears  will  flow,  and  let  them  flow  ! 
Nor  would  I  be  the  only  weeper  here. 
My  friends,  ye  also  weep  ;  and  well  the  tear 
Becomes  you.     Jesus  wept. — Ye  modest  maids, 
Loveliest  in  tears,  like  flowers  that  woo  the  shades ! 
She  once  was  bless'd,  and  beautiful  like  you  ! 
Ye,  pure  in  heart,  she  once  was  spotless  too ! 
But,  oh,  when  Virtue  flies  what  demons  come ; 
Seize  on  her  throne,  convert  her  light  to  gloom, 
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Pollute  ner  altar  with  unholy  flame, 
And  of  her  temple  make  a  den  of  shame  ! 
So,  when  th'  immortal  spirit  wings  its  way, 
Stiff  swells,  and,  blackening,  stinks  th'  opprobrious  clay 
Full  feeds  the  hungry  rat,  and,  loathing,  flies  ; 
Still  feeds  the  greedier  worm,  and,  poison'd,  dies ; 
Till  last,  when  even  the  worm's  vile  forms  depart, 
Rank  blooms  the  deadly  mushroom  in  the  heart !  (g) 
Now  fallen  from  fame,  and  lost  to  life,  to  all, 
Senena's  worth  seems  cancelled  by  her  fall ! 
For,  prone  to  blame,  and  rigid  in  pretence, 
Man  forgets  all  things,  but  lost  innocence  ; 
And  ne'er  forgives,' though  Pity's  self  be  nigh, 
The  time-tried  wretch  that  mocks  his  prophecy. 
"  But  Heaven  is  not  forgetful.     God  is  just ; 
God  weighs  in  Mercy's  scale  our  erring  dust. 
This  may  he  find,  whose  ashes  there  await 
The  last  sad  rite  that  sorrow  pays  to  fate. 
Ye  knew  him  when  no  insect's  gauzy  wing 
More  lightly  fluttered  o'er  the  blooms  of  spring, 
Than  he,  with  thoughtless  smile,  and  sunny  eye, 
O'er  every  leaf  and  stalk  of  vanity, 
That  poison-breathing  plant,  with  flaunting  flower, 
Which  loves  to  desecrate  the  fairest  bower. 
What  now  avail  thy  sword  and  numerous  scar, 
Thou  sin-slain  giant  with  the  hand  of  war? 
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What  now  avails  thy  beauty,  self-adored. 

That  doom'd  thy  loved  one  to  a  death  abhorr'd  ? 

Methinks  her  dust  should  know  thee,  and  upbraid 

Thy  perjured  vow,  for  trusting  truth  betray 'd  ; 

Like  that  relentless  soul— a  shaded  flame — 

That,  in  Elysium,  darkens  at  the  name 

Of  thankless  Florence  !     But  ye  both,  are  mute ; 

She  cannot  be  defiled,  nor  thou  pollute 

The  worm's  pale  sister.     Yet,  in  hours  like  this, 

Most  eloquent,  O  Death,  thy  silence  is ! 

And  wordless  truth,  when  seated  on  thy  brow — 

Proclaims — and  is  believed  — that  sin  is  woe  ! 

"  Was  it  not  woe,  when  all-shunn'd  Henley  fled 
From  every  human  eye  ?  to  hide  his  head 
Where  living  thing  ne'er  shook  a  leaf,  or  stirr'd 
The  honey 'd  flower,  save  startled  humming-bird  ? 
Where  never  sound  disturb 'd  the  horrid  brake, 
Save  thrilling  warning  of  the  rattlesnake  ? 
And  ne'er  to  Heaven  was  raised  a  glittering  eye, 
Except  the  slow-winged  eagle's  in  the  sky  ?" 

"  Abhorr'd  by  all,  he  fled,  yet  not  alone ; 
Senena's  faithful  dog,  with  ceaseless  moan, 
Follow'd  his  parting  steps.     Though  oft  driven  back, 
Spurn'd,  and  yet  true,  the  dog  pursued  his  track, 
And  found  a  welcome  at  his  journey's  end. 
Senena's  dog  became  his  humble  friend, 
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His  sole  companion  in  the  dismal  brake, 
And  soon  was  loved  for  lost  Seuena's  sake, 
The  only  thing  on  earth  he  now  could  love. 
And  he  would  seat  him  in  the  tulip-grove, 
And  gaze  in  silence  on  the  terrier's  face 
Till  day,  from  morn  to  eve,  had  run  his  race. 
Unsocial  savage  !  far  from  human  sight — 
From  human  sound  he  urged  his  gloomy  flight, 
To  rest  on  solitude  his  blasted  breast ; 
Farthest  from  man,  the  loneliest  spot  was  best, 
Where  sound  was  not,  save  ocean's  distant  roar, 
And  motion,  save  the  billows  on  the  shore. 
The  desert  beckon'd  to  his  mute  despair  ; 
And  if  he  was  alone,  what  matter  where  ? 
He  loved  to  sit  on  crags,  and  hear  the  sound 
Of  his  loud  rifle  shake  the  waste  around  ; 
Leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  from  wood  to  wood, 
Or  isthmus,  isle,  and  long-resounding  flood. 
And  had  not  midnight  to  his  lone  retreat, 
Through  starless  darkness  led  my  wandering  feet, 
There,  where  he  died,  '  without  a  hand  to  save,' 
There  would  the  wolf,  beside  the  dashing  wave, 
Have  given  his  shroudless  limbs  a  living  grave. 

"  Foot-sore,  and  weary,  and  in  soul  distress'd, 
I  was  returning  from  the  travell'd  west : 
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The  night  was  gloom  unbroken  ;  and  I  lost 

My  way  amid  the  many  paths  that  cross'd 

The  dangerous  forest.     Long  and  far  I  went, 

Still  more  and  more  astray,  and  vainly  sent 

My  voice  for  help  through  echoing  gloom  abroad. 

At  last  a  red  light  from  a  lone  abode 

Flash'd  through  the  kindling  verdure.     Vast  and  high, 

The  building  darkened  on  the  starless  sky. 

Deserted,  and  all-tenantless  it  seem'd  ; 

And  yet  the  brightness  of  a  pine-fire  gleam'd 

Wide  from  the  centre  of  the  ample  floor. 

Apart  I  stood,  and  through  the  open  door 

Surveyed  awhile,  in  fear,  that  vault-like  room  : 

Its  vast  retiring  depth  was  lost  in  gloom. 

I  spoke — I  shouted  ;  from  disturbed  repose 

Behind  the  fire,  a  startled  wretch  arose, 

Casting  his  lengthen'd  shadow  far  aloof, 

That,  like  a  spell-raised  giant,  propp'd  the  roof; 

And,  lighted  from  below,  his  features  wan 

Seem'd  such  as  fear  would  not  ascribe  to  man. 

Like  a  stray'd  captive  by  his  gaoler  found, 

His  terror  utter'd  a  despairing  sound, 

While  fast  he  grasp'd  with  both  his  hands  his  hair, 

Gazing  on  darkness  with  a  murderer's  stare. 

Thick  o'er  his  brow  one  raven  lock  was  roll'd, 

And  at  his  feet  Senena's  terrier  howl'd. 
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Slow  I  advanced  ;  but  with  averted  look, 
And  arms  outstretch'd,  he  shrank — then  stood  and  shook : 
An  infant  might  have  fell'd  him  with  a  flower ; 
For  she,  whom  he  had  wrong'd  in  evil  hour, 
Was  present  to  his  soul  with  dread  and  might ; 
One,  one  wild  thought  absorb 'd  his  spirits  quite. 
Faintly  he  said,  *  I  have  expected  thee, 
'  Come,  let  me  kiss  thy  child,  and  cease  to  be !" 
But  when  I  named  his  hapless  name,  and  grasp'd 
His  rugged  hand,  with  thickening  throat  he  gasp'd ; 
He  look'd — and  seem'd  to  fear  to  look  again  ; 
And  torturing  memory  rush'd  into  his  brain. 
But  when  he  saw  the  bright  tear  on  my  cheek, 
And  when  I  bade  God  help  him,  accents  weak 
Of  thanks  half-utter'd  trembled  on  his  tongue  ; 
Faint  on  my  agitated  arm  he  hung : 
The  voice  of  kindness,  mighty  to  subdue, 
Fell  on  his  soften'd  soul  like  heavenly  dew ; 
And  when  I  pray'd  for  him,  his  heart  look'd  up  ; 
Hope  faintly  brighten'd  in  his  bitter  cup  ; 
He  kneel'd,  he  kiss'd  my  feet,  he  sobbM,  he  wept, 
And  nearer  to  his  guest  the  terrier  crept. 
*'  And  oft — his  only  visitor — I  sought 
The  hermit  of  the  desert ;  for  I  thought 
That  He,  who  died  for  all,  might  yet  impart 
The  grace  that  passeth  utterance  to  his  heart ; 
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And  alteration  in  his  eye  to  me 

Seem'd  heaven-sent  hope,  and  growing  piety. 

But  weak  and  weaker  hourly  he  became ; 

More  frequent  tremors  shook  his  faded  frame ; 

A  deadly  hectic  flush'd  his  fallen  cheek, 

His  voice  was  changed  to  treble,  small  and  weak ; 

Pain  in  his  eye  subdued  th'  expression  wild, 

The  Misanthrope  was  gentle  as  a  child  ; 

And  he  complained  that  oft  the  light  was  green, 

That  blue  sparks  girt  his  bed,  in  darkness  seen, 

And  that  the  rushes  on  the  floor  had  wings, 

And  moved,  and  flew,  like  animated  things. 

Then  would  he  mourn  his  nights  unbless'd  with  sleep, 

And  bend  his  face  upon  my  knee  and  weep, 

A  nd  say  that  he  had  wish'd  in  vain  to  die  ; 

And  that  (although  he  shrunk  when  death  seem'd  nigh,) 

Oft  had  he  gazed  upon  the  heaving  main, 

And  long'd  to  leap,  and  turn'd,  and  look'd  again. 

But  if  I  pray'd  him  to  return  with  me, 

Then,  like  a  wretch  who  strives  with  agony, 

And  deeply  maim'd,  prepares  his  final  blow, 

He  muster'd  up  his  strength,  and  answer'd  *  No  ! ' 

Once,  only  once,  his  anguish  sank  in  pray'r, 

And  utter'd  all  a  broken  heart's  despair  : 

'  In  doubt  I  lived,  in  horror  I  expire, 

'  Release  me,  oh,  release  me !  in  thine  ire  ; 
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'  Or  in  thy  mercy,  Father,  set  me  free ! 
'  For  my  eyes  hate  the  blessed  sun  to  see, 
'  That  only  bids  my  hopeless  spirit  mourn 
'  O'er  ill-spent  hours  that  never  can  return/ 

"  When  last  I  sought  his  hermit  home,  no  smoke 
Rose  o'er  the  hemlock  huge,  or  greener  oak. 
My  heart  misgave  me  as  my  steps  drew  near, 
And  chill  I  enter'd  with  foreboding  fear. 
No  voice  replied  to  mine  ;  the  dog  had  fled  ! 
The  house  was  tenantless,  the  fire  was  dead. 
Night  came  in  storms  ;  and  I,  perforce,  must  stay, 
And  wait  in  loneliness  the  coming  day. 
O'erwearied,  soon  I  slept ;  but  thunders  deep 
Roused  me,  appall'd,  from  unrefreshing  sleep, 
And  the  still  horror  of  portentous  dreams. 
Night  seem'd  eternal ;  and  the  morning  beams, 
As  if  averse  to  chase  so  foul  a  night, 
Prolonged  their  slumber  in  the  hall  of  light. 
But  when  the  grey-eyed  Gloaming  sweetly  spread       -v 
Her  dappled  mantle  o'er  the  mountain's  head, 
I  issued  from  my  prison-house  of  dread.  J 

"  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen.     The  forest  threw 
Gigantic  darkness  on  the  mingled  hue 
Of  gold  and  crimson  in  the  brightening  sky ; 
The  sea  was  fiery  purple  to  the  eye  ; 
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And  o'er  the  waves,  still  warring  with  the  gale, 

The  moon  was  shining  calm,  and  cold,  and  pale. 

Frown'd  sea  and  strand,  but  heaven  divinely  smiled ; 

And,  cheer'd,  I  sought  the  Hermit  in  the  wild. 

I  reach'd  his  wonted  station  on  the  shore  ; 

I  found  him  there ;  and  to  the  billow's  roar 

He  seem'd  to  listen  from  his  bed  of  sand, 

His  face  to  Heaven,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

I  paused — and  felt  at  heart  a  deadly  chill  : 

Did  ever  breathing  bosom  lie  so  still  ? 

Wan  as  the  ocean's  foam,  with  unclosed  eye, 

As  if  to  take  his  farewell  of  the  sky, 

Serene  he  lay  in  everlasting  rest, 

The  faithful  terrier  pining  on  his  breast. 

"  Scarce  hath  the  lily  faded  on  her  shroud, 
Since  earth's  cold  curtain,  like  a  friendly  cloud, 
Closed  o'er  our  sinful  sister ;  and  the  tear  ^\ 

Of  dread  and  woe  is  damp  upon  her  bier. 
She  did  but  go  before  him  :  he  is  here ! 

"  Yes,  fall'n  and  hapless  maiden  !  he  is  come 
Who  sent  thy  nameless  baby  to  the  tomb, 
And  led  thee  forth  from  Paradise  to  weep  : 
In  silence  by  thy  side  his  dust  shall  sleep. 
Poor  sufferer !  is  the  day  of  trouble  past? 
And  have  ye  reach'd  a  sheltering  port  at  lust  ? 
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Ye  pair  whom  death  hath  wedded  !  may  ye  rise 

From  that  cold  bed  redeemed,  beyond  the  skies 

To  bless  Eternal  Mercy,  when  the  powers 

Of  sin  are  vanquish'd  !  but  to  us  and  our's, 

Long  shall  your  union  be  a  mournful  page, 

In  admonition  rich  :  and  youth  and  age 

(Not  taught  like  you)  shall  read  with  streaming  eye 

Your  letter'd  stone,  and  ponder  solemnly. 

Youth  !  wouldst  thou  end  in  woe  ?  in  guilt  begin ; 

'  The  turse  of  God  is  in  the  house  of  sin.' 

Look  here,  unholy  Love  !  thy  victims  these  : 

Behold  thy  triumphs  !  thou,  whose  lip  can  freeze 

The  warmest  bosom — blast  the  fairest  face  ! 

Thou  who  canst  wed  affection  to  disgrace, 

Turn  beauty's  locks  to  horror  with  thy  breath, 

And  round  youth's  temples  bind  the  coronal  of  death  !" 

The  earth  fell  heavy  on  the  coffin'd  clay 
That,  deep  interr'd,  awaits  the  Judgment-day. 
A  sudden  whirlwind  shook  the  Gospel-oak ; 
White  in  the  bay  the  booming  billow  broke  ; 
And  there  was  tumult  in  the  lurid  sky, 
Red  battle  in  the  clouds ;  and  terror's  eye 
Saw  forms  of  dread  through  Heaven's  broad  desert  roam  : 
Close  press'd  the  awe-struck  crowd,  and  hurried  home. 
Even  Kirk  himself,  who  scorn'd  the  utter'd  word, 
A  cold  freethinker,  simpering  while  he  heard, 
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Felt  his  heart  awed  with  new  reflection  now, 
And  thoughts  unwelcome  sadden'd  on  his  brow. 
O'er  the  cold  dead  broods  silence,  hush'd  and  deep, 
And  Henley  slumbers  where  his  victims  sleep. 
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BOOK  I. 


a  For  dire  Metacom  quell'd. 

Metacom,  the  celebrated  King  Philip,  whose  history  forms 
the  subject  of  a  poem  on  which  the  author  is  at  present  en- 
gaged. 

"  Yet  be  the  savage  in  the  man  forgiven." 

Elliot,  I  am  told,  could  not  possibly  have  uttered  this  senti- 
ment. I  am,  perhaps,  wrong  in  raising  him  above  the  prejudices 
of  the  times. 

"  The  death  of  Philip  in  retrospect  makes  different  im- 
pressions from  what  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  event.  It 
was  then  considered  as  the  extinction  of  a  virulent  and  implaca- 
ble enemy  :  it  is  now  viewed  as  the  fall  of  a  great  warrior,  a 
penetrating  statesman,  and  a  mighty  prince.  It  then  excited 
universal  joy  and  congratulation,  as  the  prelude  to  the  close  of  a 
merciless  war  :  it  now  awakens  sober  reflections  on  the  instabi- 
lity of  empire,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and 
the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Heaven.  The  patriotism  of  the  man 
was  then  overlooked  in  the  cruelty  of  the  savage;  and  little 
allowance  was  made  for  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  sovereign, 
on  account  of  the  barbarities  of  the  warrior.  Phillip,  in  the 
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progress  of  the  English  settlements,  foresaw  the  loss  of  his 
territory,  and  the  ruin  of  his  tribe ;  and  made  one  mighty  effort 
to  prevent  those  calamities.  Our  pity  for  his  misfortunes  would 
be  still  heightened,  if  we  could  rely  on  the  tradition,  that  Philip 
and  his  chief  old  men  were  at  first  averse  to  the  war ;  that  he 
wept  at  the  news  of  the  first  English  who  were  killed  ;  and  that 
he  was  pressed  into  those  measures  by  the  irresistible  importu- 
nity of  his  young  warriors." — Hubbard's  Narrative,  and  Hazard, 
Coll. 

b  Kirk  with  gloomy  stare 

Perused  each  sun-brown  d  warrior's  haughty  air 
And,  starting,  almost  feared  rebellion  there. 

"  Complaints  were  made  to  the  King  against  Massachussetts. 
Charles  II.  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  by  them.**—  Holmes. 

"  An  address  to  the  King  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  England." — Ibid. 

"  The  Court  published  an  order  the  same  day,  forbidding 
disorderly  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner ;  '  that  no  man  shall  presume  to  drink  his  majesty's  health, 
which,'  the  order  says,  '  he  hath  in  an  especial  manner  forbid.' 
This  last  prohibition,  whatever  was  its  origin,  was  very  prudent. 
Had  what  was  forbidden  been  enjoined,  it  might  have  proved 
too  severe  a  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists ;  especially  if 
what  Chalmers  says  were  strictly  true,  that  King  Charles  and 
New  England  mutually  hated,  contemned,  and  feared  each 
other  during  his  reign;  because  the  one  suspected  its  principle 
of  attachment,  and  the  other  dreaded  an  invasion  of  privileges." 
— Hutchinson. 

c  The  moon-beam  trembled  o'er  the  Gospel-Oak, 
Beneath  whose  shade  Newhaven's  fathers  kept 
Their  Jirst  sweet  Sabbath. 

"  John  Davenport,  a  celebrated  Minister  of  Coleman-street, 
in  London,   accompanied  by    Theophilus   Eaton    and   Edward 
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Hopkins,  merchants  of  London,  with  several  other  respectable 
persons,  arrived  this  summer  (1637)  at  Boston.  The  unmo- 
lested enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  the  object  of 
their  emigration." — Holmes. 

"  Davenport,  Eaton,  and  the  rest  of  their  company,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Quinnipiac  ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  arrived 
at  the  desired  port.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1638,  they  kept  their 
first  Sabbath  in  the  place  under  a  large  spreading  oak,  where 
Davenport  preached  to  them." — Holmes. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  an  order  was  given  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  effectual  course  for  the  stay  of  eight 
ships  then  in  the  Thames,  prepared  to  sail  for  New  England. 
By  this  order,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  John 
Hampden,  and  other  patriots,  were  prevented  from  coming  to 
America.  How  limited  the  foresight  of  man — hqw  inscrutable 
the  counsels  of  God!  By  this  arbitrary  measure,  Charles  I.,  far 
from  suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  of  his  kingdom  were 
to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such  a  humble  sphere 
of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overturn  his  throne 
and  terminate  his  days  by  a  violent  death." — Holmes. 


BOOK  II. 

a  Cold  o'er  thy  bosom  shall  the  earth-worm  glide. 
The  idea  of  concluding  this  poem  with  a  funeral  sermon  was 
suggested  to  me  after  hearing  an  oration  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Brettell,  on  the  death  of  my  early  teacher,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  an  ill-rewarded  class  of  men— an  humble 
schoolmaster.  He  was  one  of  those  unsophisticated  beings 
whom  the  imfjrofed  state  of  society  will  no  longer  permit  to  sub- 
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sist  among  us.  He  was  disinterestedness  personified ;  a  man  of 
genius,  of  infantine  kindliness,  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  the 
gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  living  creatures.  Humble, 
pious,  industrious,  and  resigned,  "  he  lived  and  died  as  few  can 
live  and  die;"  and  his  appropriate  epitaph  would  be,  "  Here 
lies  the  best  of  men,  Joseph  Ramsbottom." 

b  But  thou  no  more,  with  eye  refreshed,  sltalt  set: 
The  long-watch' d  seedling  from  the  soil  aspire. 
That  fondness  for  flowers,  which  has  distinguished  many  able 
men,  was  remarkable  in  Joseph  Ramsbottom. 

c  Or  polyanthus,  edged  with  golden  wire. 

The  distinct  edge  in  the  polyanthus  is  one  mark  of  a  good 
flower.     Depth  of  colour  is  another. 

d  when  winds  of  midnight  play 
On  that  wild  harp  which  well  thy  skill  could  frame. 
Joseph  Ramsbottom  was  at  once  an  able  mathematician  and 
ingenious  mechanic.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  his  few 
leisure  hours  with  the  construction  of  various  nick-nacks,  and, 
among  others,  the  jEolian  harp. 


BOOK  III. 

e  While  Elliot, 

Beneath  the  Gospel-oak  essay'd  to  speak. 

«  On  the  28th  of  October,  1646,  the  Reverend  John  Elliot 
commenced  those  pious  and  indefatigable  labours  among  the 
natives,  which  ultimately  procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  Indian 
Apostle.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  Indians  of  Norrantum." — 
Holmes. 
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"  On  the  approach  of  Elliot,  with  three  other  persons, 
Waban,  a  wise  and  grave  Indian,  attended  by  five  or  six 
others,  met  him,  and  welcomed  him  and  his  companions  into  a 
large  wigwam,  where  a  considerable  number  of  his  countrymen 
attended,  to  hear  the  new  doctrine.  After  a  short  prayer  in 
English,  Mr.  Elliot  preached  a  sermon  of  an  hour's  length,  in 
the  Indian  language,  and  was  well  understood  by  his  attentive 
auditory.  Many  of  the  hearers  listened  to  the  discourse  with 
tears.  Waban  received  religious  impressions  which  were  never 
afterwards  lost." — Hutchinson. 

"  The  Indian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Elliot,  was  finished  this  year  (1661),  printed  and  dedicated 
to  Charles  II"— Holmes. 

"  The  Rev.  John  Elliot  completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Indian  language,  which  was  now  (1664)  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge."— Hutchinson. 

f  The  curse  of  God  is  in  the  house  of  sin. 

"  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked."— 
Prov.  c.  iii.  v.  33. 

g  Rank  blooms  the  deadly  mushroom  in  the  heart. 
The  fact  here  alluded  to  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates. 
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THE    GIAOUR. 

A  SATIRE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  LORD  BYRON. 


I 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  BYRON 


MY  LORD, 

THE  language  in  which  I  purpose  to  address  you 
will  be  somewhat  less  adulatory  than  that  to  which 
you  have  been  too  much  accustomed.  If  I  say  any 
thing  improper,  my  Satire  is  a  "  lampoon,"  and  there- 
fore blameless — or  I  misunderstand  your  Lordship.  Per- 
haps I  am  envious:  I  certainly  cannot  behold  without 
pain,  the  insolence  of  undeserved  success.  But  whether 
I  am  or  am  not  envious,  petulance,  egotism,  arrogance, 
and  cruelty,  are,  I  presume,  legitimate  objects  of  satire. 
"  Envy,"  you  say,  "  don't  laugh — it  writhes:"  your  envy 
"  don't" — it  grins ;  and  in  examining  some  of  your  de- 
clared opinions,  I  may  possibly  condescend  to  imitate  the 
Byronian  snarl. 

It  will  not  be  too  late  for  you  to  undervalue  Tragedy, 
when  the  author  of  abortive  dramas,  and  rhymed  tours, 
shall  have  made  his  third  dramatic  attempt,  and  succeeded. 
Are  all  your  works  worth  the  Isabella  of  Southern? 
Would  five  hundred  Byrons  make  half  a  dramatist?  In- 
deed, the  drama  is  not  such  a  very  trifle.  There  is  more 
strength  in  an  inch  of  watch-spring  than  in  ten  thousand 
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turnips,  even  though  we  apply  Boulton's  engine  to  com- 
press them  into  something  like  solidity. 

Bloomfield,  you  say,  is  a  cobbler  of  verges,  and  Covvper 
"  no  poet."  If  we  estimate  your  powers  by  theirs,  you 
are  "  no  poet."  In  your  eagerness  to  depreciate  your 
contemporaries,  you  idolize  Pope,  compared  with  whom 
you  are  the  tenth  part  of  a  satirist;  and  you  forget — what 
might  have  saved  you  some  inkshed,  if  remembered — that 
Pope  may  be  great,  without  making  Southey  little,  or 
your  own  tiny  vastness  less  conspicuous.  It  is  not  the 
fabled  frog,  but  the  grub  at  its  feet,  swearing  that  the  ox 
is  the  least  of  the  three. 

If  we  would  know  what  modern  English  poetry  was 
before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Naturals,"  we  have  only  to 
learn  what  the  faultless  Sewards,  and  the  splendid  Dar- 
wins  were.  By  the  way,  what  is  become  of  the  whole 
race?  But  do  not  you,  Lord  Byron,  despise  an  immor- 
tality which  has  lasted  thirty  years.  The  Lake  Poets 
have  the, merit  of  bringing  back  the  Muses  to  England— 
a  merit  which  you  cannot  forgive,  because  it  constitutes 
your  own.  If  they  had  not  pointed  out  the  long-forgotten 
road  to  truth  and  nature,  would  your  Lordship  still  have 
been  writing  heroic  couplets,  like  those  of  your  first  pub- 
lication, devoid  of  genius,  and  even  of  talent?  That 
volume  was  the  production  of  a  man  who  had  not  dared 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  a  dogmatic  education.  But 
though  your  Lordship  might  have  been  forbidden  to  read 
out  of  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  the  great  poets  alluded  to 
did  not  write  in  vain.  Their  voice  was  heard  by  a  gigan- 
tic genius,  the  splendour  of  whose  productions  might 
convince  even  the  idolizers  of  Lord  Byron,  that  the 
glimmering  of  a  farthing  candle  is  not  the  bright  day  on 
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the  golden  mountains.  From  Walter  Scott  your  Lordship 
received  the  virus  of  improvement.  But  no — the  author 
of  the  Corsair  must  not  be  called  an  imitator;  for  your 
second  rhymed  Romance  was  written  in  the  heroic 
couplet,  a  proud  distinction,  and  one  which  proves  (if 
we  may  believe  the  infallible  Monthly)  that  your  Lordship 
is  of  the  school  of  Pope,  who,  by  the  same  token,  was  of 
the  school  of  Chaucer.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  dis- 
gusting cant. 

Walter  Scott  was  not  the  only  poet  of  merit  (I  would 
not  here  be  suspected  of  alluding  to  your  Lordship)  who 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  Lake  Poets.  The  asses  who 
found  that  Cowper  was  long-eared,  have  intoned  the 
death-dirge  of  Keats ;  but  the  braying  of  "  the  brethren" 
and  your  Lordship  has  not  drowned  the  music  of  Milman 
and  Cornwal.  When  will  you  forget  or  forgive  the  ap- 
palling apparition  of  Mirandola?  My  Lord,  you  have 
many,  very  many,  contemporaries  and  countrymen, 
(doomed  to  live  and  die  in  obscurity)  whose  powers,  if 
displayed,  would  dwarf  into  pigmy  insignificance  the 
intellectual  stature  of  Lord  Byron.  This  truth  soon 
became  too  obvious.  From  that  moment  no  reprobation 
was  too  harsh  for  the  mighty  innovators  who  taught  you 
to  mimick  the  Muses.  The  author  of  the  Corsair  was 
heard  as  the  mere  echo  of  the  scribblers  of  the  Monthly 
Review  and  "  their  set" — if  a  self-taught  plebeian  may 
presume  to  use  the  elegant  phrase  of  a  learned  and  noble 
author.  Imagination  was  declared  to  be  the  commonest 
of  qualities,  the  highest  order  of  poetry  the  ethic,  and 
Pope  the  greatest  of  poets.  When  an  author's  words  are 
at  direct  variance  with  his  actions,  shall  we  believe  hi&_ 
precepts  or  his  practice?  It  was  not — no,  it  was'  not 
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hypocrisy,  it  was  magnanimous  greatness  of  mind  in  your 
Lordship,  which  condemned  your  own  publications ;  and 
yet — was  your  Lordship  really  conscious  that  they  had 
been  praised  for  their  undeservings,  and  rewarded  as 
merit  should  be,  and  is  not  ?  There  are,  we  are  told, 
those  who  will  believe  the  sincerity  of  your  self-reproval. 
Why  are  they  nameless  ?  Does  faith  superabound  ?  or  is 
this  "  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in?" 

If  begging  the  question  is  argument,  and  petulant 
absurdity  wit,  your  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  is  the 
most  able  and  triumphant  work  ever  written.  Was  it 
wrath,  or  was  it  cunning? — it  certainly  was  not  wisdom 
which  induced  you  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  man  of 
genius.  Even  malignant  mediocrity  cannot  do  so  with 
impunity ;  and  the  world  will  blush  soon  enough  for  the 
honours  which  have  been  heaped  on  a  rhyming  scribbler 
and  caricaturist.  Never  since  the  days  of  Junius  did  any 
author  receive  such  a  castigation  as  your  reverend  antago- 
nist has  inflicted  on  your  Lordship.  You  are  the  Sir 
William  Draper  of  the  controversy  :  and  the  humiliation 
of  your  defeat  is  equalled  only  by  the  presumptuous 
egotism  of  the  attack.  But  I  am  travelling  out  of  the 
record :  your  ingratitude  to  your  masters  has  alone  called 
forth  my  animadversion.  You  remind  me  of  Peter  Pindar's 
saints,  "  who  make  a  bridge  of  the  devil's  back,  and  damn 
it  when  they  are  over."  It  is  no  part  of  rny  purpose  to 
"  encumber  with  help"  men  who  need  not  my  assistance, 
and  would  disdain  Lord  Byron's.  I  am  not  the  partisan 
of  the  Lake  Poets,  but  of  truth  and  justice ;.  yet,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  detractor,  I  will  respectfully  observe, 
that  if  the  language  in  which  you  sometimes  address  them 
is JH£  peculiar  to  your  Lordship,  I  am  mistaken  in  sup- 
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posing  it  to  be  that  of  Billingsgate.  When  shall  we  hear 
your  last  word  on  a  subject  which  seems  dear  to  your  kind 
and  grateful  heart  ?  Your  affrighted  spleen  resembles,  in 
one  respect,  a  prominent  feature  of  your  favourite  Mrs. 
Siddons :  "  Confound  the  nose,"  said  Gainsborough, 
"  there  is  no  end  of  it." 

If  it  were  my  intention  to  break  a  word  in  the  Byron 
and  Bowles  controversy,  I  would  try  at  least  to  defend 
Pope  from  his  defenders.  When  some  unenvious  modern 
attempts  to  depress  living  merit  by  a  comparison  with 
the  dead,  (and  seldom,  but  from  such  noble  motive,  is  the 
comparison  made,)  we  need  not  read  his  quotations ;  we 
know  beforehand  what  they  are  :  a  few  good  lines  on  the 
Deity,  a  common-place  description  from  the  "  Eloisa," 
two  or  three  tolerable  couplets  from  the  "  Unfortunate 
Lady,"  the  "sigh,  wafted  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,"  and 
"  melancholy  breathing  brown  horror."  The  calumniators 
of  the  Lake  Poets,  calling  themselves  admirers  of  Pope, 
make  his  merit,  if  I  understand  them,  principally  verbal. 
If  this  is  not  their  meaning,  what  do  they  mean?  it  is 
what  they  insist  upon.  Now  I  think  too  highly  of  Pope 
to  allow  the  correctness  of  such  depreciating  praise.  "  The 
peculiar  invaluable  essence,"  and  "  the  divine  compli- 
ments," of  the  English  Boileau,  are  superlative  diminu- 
tives, when  used  to  designate  the  poet  of  good  sense ;  and 
such  satire — for  bitter  satire  it  is — gives  me  the  idea  of 
wearing  the  beauties  of  a  voluminous  writer  on  a  card, 
slung  round  the  neck  like  a  locket.  Such  a  result,  I  may  be 
told,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  Pope : 
share,  then,  the  honour  with  him ;  for,  my  Lord,  I  am  not 
sure  that  all  your  literary  merit  might  not  be  compressed 
into  the  posy  of  a  ring. 

* '  Quis  expedivit  psittaco  suum  xoitpe. " — P  E  K  s  i  u  s . 
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WHO  buys  with  gold  what  may  be  had  for  nought  ? 

Make  thyself  scarce,  Giaour !  if  thou  wouldst  be  sought. 

But  why  complain  that  brother  coxcombs  bore  (a) 

The  travell'd  Bard,  as  never  Bard  before  ? 

For,  while  thou  triest  thy  blushing  state  to  hide, 

How  proud  thou  art,  if  vanity  is  pride  ! 

I  never  meanly  dunn'd  thy  awful  door, 

And,  once  insulted,  sought  an  insult  more. 

Why  should  I  seek  what  every  stall  can  shew  me  ? 

All  who  have  seen  the  Giaour  in  Vathek,  know  thee ;  (b) 

Let  thousands  for  a  peep  at  Beppo  sigh ; 

If  Lady  Giaour  don't  like  thee,  why  should  I  ?(c) 

Yet  Giaour-adorers  deem  thee  half  divine, 

Not  petulant,  not  envious,  not  malign, 

Not  the  Great  Khan  of  folly's  restless  tribes, 

And  not  the  most  verbose  of  mortal  scribes ; 
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No  recreant,  from  thy  duties  far  away, 

While  Fate  turns  pale  in  England's  evil  day ; 

No  fustian-monger,  ranting  for  a  name, 

While  fashion's  sages  call  their  gabble  fame ; 

No  egotist — bear  witness  all  thy  volumes, 

And  th'  high  "  award  of  Gods,  and  men,  and  columns  ; 

But  witty — though  we  slumber  o'er  thy  page ; 

Heroic — in  the  peevishness  of  rage  ; 

Of  vast  invention  in  stale  repetition, 

Above  thy  rank — a  scribbler  of  condition  ; 

The  "  prince  of  poets,"  to  thy  vassals  dear, 

For  dead  and  living  pay  thee  tribute  here  ; 

A  second  Gama — for  thou  plow'st  the  wave, 

And,  in  lampooning  women,  greatly  brave. 

Say — Patriot,  rarely  absent  from  the  House ! 
Thou  most  magnanimously  scurrilous  ! 
Thou  dread  of  Wordsworth's  Ass,  and  Cottle's  Muse  ! 
Thou  scourge  of  ladies'  maids,  and  Scotch  Reviews  ! 
Thou  proof  that  bronze,  even  Lara's,  must  decay  ! 
Thou  meekest  of  th'  immortals  of  to-day  ! — 
Has  Simon  Faultless  found  a  thing  in  thee  (•*) 
Whose  bray  informs  us  what  is  poetry  ? 
Lord  !  what  a  leap  from  Venice  to  Blackfriars, 
To  be  the  hack  of  hacks,  the  He  of  liars, 
And  puffer  to  the  Fiddlefaddleation- 
Club,  for  suppressing  genius  in  the  nation ! 
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Poetry  is — what  half  thy  verse  is  not; 

It  is — let  Lear  or  Montfort  tell  thee  what. 

True  poetry  exalts  and  dignifies 

While  it  delights ;  it  lifts  us  tow'rds  the  skies 

On  wings  eternal.     If  whate'er  we  see 

That  charms  and  elevates4  is  poetry, 

Whate'er  creates,  or  is,  or  may  controul 

High  passion  in  the  subjugated  soul — 

Yet  passion  differs  in  the  slave  and  hero ; 

A  mangled  fly  was  poetry  to  Nero  ; 

To  thy  Cabal  'tis  poetry  to  grin  (e) 

At  envied  excellence,  like  death  and  sin, 

Blighting  with  loathsome  slime  the  Muses'  bowers, 

As  caterpillars  stink,  though  fed  on  flowers. 

A  snuff-box  is  poetic  to  a  dandy, 

To  Simon,  and  his  babies,  sugarcandy. 

Still  must  we  listen  to  the  vain  debate  (f ) 
On  "  Nature  versus  Byron's  envious  hate  ?" 
Must  I,  too,  take  the  "  Mighty  Mother's"  part, 
And  fear  for  Nature,  lest  she  quail  to  Art  ? 
What  means  this  war  of  words  about  a  word  ? 
"  Art  victor  over  Nature !"  most  absurd, 
If  Art  is  Nature,  as  her  voice  declares  ! 
For  what  is  Nature  but  God's  works  and  theirs  ? 
Nature  is  substance,  suffering,  action,  power ; 
The  rose  is  Nature,  and  the  flying  flower 
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That  hovers  o'er  it  on  resplendent  wing ; 
The  beaver's  cellar'd  home  ;  the  viper's  sting; 
The  Angel's  plume,  the  Angel's  mind  of  light ; 
The  shadow  of  the  brow  that  makes  the  night ; 
The  Seraph's  oral  song;  the  burning  wire 
With  which  th'  Eternal  strings  his  azure  lyre ; 
Man,  and  the  worn} :  the  palace,  and  the  shed  ; 
Life,  and  the  shroud  that  moulders  with  the  dead ; 
Death,  and  th'  embodied  thought  that  cannot  die. 
The  bust,  which  "  presupposes  poetry," 
Is  Nature's  triumph  ;  for,  ere  Art  began, 
She  triumph'd  in  the  future  Artist — Man  ; 
And  all  we  see  on  earth  of  great  and  good, 
Is  but  the  bloom  unfolding  from  the  bud, 
Until,  at  last,  great  Nature's  full-blown  flower 
Shall  be  transplanted  to  a  fairer  bower. 
We  labour  with  the  bee,  and  with  the  ant, 
Impell'd,  like  them,  by  some  controuling  want, 
Call'd  by  whatever  name,  thirst,  hunger,  spite, 
Fear,  hope,  love,  envy;  passion,  appetite. 
Say,  while  the  hen-bird  builds  beneath  the  furze, 
Is  human  Art  less  natural  than  hers  ? 
If  in  a  bird's  nest  Nature's  skill  is  fine, 
In  Wentworth's  palace  see  that  skill  divine  ; 
For  speaking  hues,  with  breathing  marble,  share 
Th'  immortal  soul  of  inspiration  there ; 
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Impress  the  Mind  of  Ages  through  the  eye, 

And  say  to  Death,  "  Where  is  thy  victory?" 

But  Wentworth's  pomp  is  Art.     I  grant  it  true  ; 

And,  "  learned  Theban !"  Art  is  Nature  too. 

Man  spreads  his  daring  canvass  to  the  gale  ; 

But  Nature  made  the  hand  that  form'd  the  sail ; 

Even  as  she  taught  the  spider  to  supply 

The  web  that  varies  with  the  varying  sky, 

To  change  adapting,  in  each  alter'd  plan, 

Means,  that  might  teach  humility  to  man. 

But  what  shall  teach  humility  to  thee, 

While  Dennis  bows  to  Baal  the  sapient  knee,  (g) 

And,  "  in  a  high  wind,"  snouted  prophets  trace  (h) 

"  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  in  his  face  ?" 

But  if  Apollo  fancies  he  can  see 

Some  bastard  of  his  own,  incog,  in  thee  ; 

If  Mars  beholds  in  Vulcan  grace  divine 

And  demi-god  Alcides  envies  thine  ;  (0 

Well  may  sly  rogues  discover  in  thy  stare 

The  "  still-all-Greek"  and  glorious  Belvedere,  (t) 

And  Painting  bend  in  rapture  o'er  thy  phiz, 

So  fit  for  sculpture,  if  the  devil  is  !  (i) 

But  woe  to  Britain !  what  shall  Britain  do, 
Should'st  thou,  high  Giaour,  be  still  to  wisdom  true, 
And,  struck  by  envious  death's  unerring  hand, 
Deny  thy  ashes  to  thy  native  land  ?  (m) 
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What  pangs  for  dues  retrench'd  will  seize  the  vicar  ! 

While  sexton  hangs  himself,  retrench'd  in  liquor ! 

And  Humdrum,  Tinsel,  Skimm'd-rnilk,  Swipes,  and  Co., 

Sob  for  thy  carcase  to  adorn  the  row ! 

Go,  then — though  Whitb read's  shadow,  fading  dun, 

In  Brougham  seems  fain  to  take  the  road  and  run ; — 

Go,  then — though  less  than  half  a  Fox  remains 

In  Holland,  Grey,  Burdett,  and  "  all  the  brains  ;" — 

Go — for  what  need  can  England  have  of  thee  ? — 

Infect  the  flowers  of  odour'd  Italy, 

Then,  rot  where  Brenta  sleeps  !  and  to  thy  tomb 

Not  even  a  dog,  a  British  dog,  shall  come, 

A  soft  inscription  of  thy  shade  to  beg  ; 

With  diuretic  pathos,  lift  a  leg 

O'er  Boatswain's  Bard  ;  or  call  his  loving  mate 
To  ponder  with  him  on  a  Jason's  fate  ; 

Flap,  with  funereal  ears,  the  woeful  gale, 

And  hang  abaft  her  tar-lamenting  tail !  (n) 

Thou  vain,  malignant  Instinct !  Thou  Enigma 

And  Contradiction  !  Britain's  boast,  and  stigma  ! 

Thou  passing  rich  in  soul,  with  none  at  all, 

The  king  of  copyists,  yet  original ! 

Thou  Lord  of  Pindus,  with  no  rival  shared, 

Without  imagination,  yet  a  Bard  ! 

Say — Last  of  Minstrels,  and  become  the  first, 

As  weeds  thrive  fast,  and  fastest  far  the  worst! — 
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Would'st  hear  a  secret  ?     Tell  thy  heart  of  lead, 
We  do  without  thee  living,  and  may  dead. 

But  let  not  Man,  the  erring  Censor,  frown 
On  him  whose  race  misfortune  hunteth  down, 
Born  to  reproach,  instructed  still  too  late, 
Their  love  more  fatal  than  a  demon's  hate, 
Their  wisdom  vain !  a  woe-devoted  line, 
Like  those  of  old  deplored  in  lays  divine. 
Insect  and  Satirist !  did  God  to  thee 
Impart  a  ray  of  that  divinity 
Whence  burn  the  universal  suns  of  space, 
And  glows  the  soul  in  every  seraph's  face, 
To  light  thee  in  the  darkness  of  thy  deeds, 
And  aid  the  blow  from  which  a  brother  bleeds  ? 
Reprove,  if  thou  art  sinless,  child  of  earth  ! 
But,  danger-nursed,  and  sightless  from  thy  birth, 
Judge  not  thy  brethren !  for  their  sire  is  thine ; 
And  "  Vengeance/'  saith  the  God  of  all,  "  is  mine."     • 

What  then  ?  while  meekness  tolerates  the  vain, 
Shall  we  praise  vice,  because  it  leads  to  pain  ? 
What !  while  he  mangles  with  the  fang  of  hate, 
Misfortune  in  the  tomb,  if  good  and  great, 
And  from  th'  anatomy  of  buried  hearts, 
And  Nature's  mute  reproach,  nor  shrinks,  nor  starts, 
But  stoops,  from  virtue's  lifeless  lip  to  tear 
The  lingering  smile,  and  leave  his  venom  there  ; 

L2 
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What !  is  there  none  in  generous  Britain  born, 

To  lash  th'  Inquisitor  of  Death  with  scorn  ? 

Yes  !  though  the  weak  admire,  the  worthless  praise 

The  all-observed  of  these  degenerate  days ; 

Notorious  led-ass  of  the  envy-led  ! 

Assassin  of  the  memory  of  the  dead ! 

In  whining,  sneering,  snarling,  unexcell'd  ; 

Repelling  sympathy,  by  love  repell'd  ! 

Shy  man  of  rhyme,  from  poesy  aloof! 

Pug  of  the  Macaronis  !  thou  sad  proof 

That  creatures,  form'd  by  Nature  in  a  pet, 

Sans  soul,  sans  body,  may  be  something  yet ! 

Thou  shalt  not  strew,  and  dare  to  look  behind, 

The  dust  of  Cowper  on  the  pitying  wind. 

Though  keen  the  cold  fang  with  which  meanness  tears 

The  helpless  heart  that  fiery  malice  spares  ; 

Though  brother  death-hounds  deem  the  deed  divine,  (°) 

(A  deed  not  shamed  by  deed  of  theirs  or  thine  ;) 

The  dead  shall  find  a  voice,  the  grave  a  tongue, 

The  asp  that  stings  the  lifeless  shall  be  stung, 

And,  wringing  hearts,  shall  find  his  own  heart  wrung. 

Pity  consistency  should  be  disgrace  ! 
And  't  would  be  hard  to  shame  a  spotless  race. 
Critics,  thou  say'st,  are  sometimes  ready-made ; 
Then  what  thou  art  by  instinct,  be  by  trade. 
Let  future  Cowpers  bless  a  brother's  love  ; 
Go,  teach  even  faultless  Simon  to  improve. 
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Go,  claim  the  honours  of  a  garreteer, 

And  darkly  stab,  and  safely  snarl  and  sneer  : 

Write  in  the  Monthly,  with  due  spleen  and  hate  : 

Men  may  be  vile,  yet  not  degenerate. 

But  he,  who  says  that  "  Cowper  is  no  poet," 

Must  be  a  wit,  and  have  the  wit  to  shew  it.  (p) 

When  retrospection,  in  thought's  lonest  hour, 
Recalls  a  spirit  of  transcending  power, 
Who  pass'd  unstain'd  to  Heaven,  though  wretched  here, 
We  write  the  name  of  Cowper  with  a  tear. 
And,  if  aught  mournful  could  in  Heaven  have  place, 
There  would  his  soul,  methinks,  retain  a  trace 
Of  pangs  beyond  endurance,  yet  endured 
Till  the  nerves  snapp'd,  and  torture  stood  assured 
By  speechless  death,  that  his  long  task  was  o'er. 
Methinks  the  natives  of  that  happy  shore 
Would  mark  the  stranger's  aspect  of  distress, 
And  know  him  by  his  heav'nly  pensiveness. 
His  soul,  with  strings  too  exquisitely  fine 
For  earth's  rude  touch,  had  deeper  tones  than  thine, 
And  more  excelling  compass.     With  the  dead 
He  warr'd  not,  nor  on  woman ;  and  the  head 
Of  the  defenceless  worm  fear'd  not  his  heel. 
How  unlike  him  "  who  tortures  all  who  feel," 
Whom  Gifford  lauds,  whom  tourists  flock  to  see,  (q) 
Who  spoils  bad  prose,  and  sneers  at  Calvary ! 
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Oh,  how  unlike  the  "  the  wonder  of  the  age," 
The  dramatist,  who  writes  not  for  the  stage, 
But  froths,  and  foams,  to  supersede  small  beer ! 
Quits  wife  and  child  to  realize  a  tear ! 
And  pours  his  breaking  heart  in  many  a  ditty, 
But  never  breaks  his  heart — the  more  the  pity ! 

While  virgins  read  thy  well-depicted  woes, 
And  fast  the  angel-tear  of  beauty  flows, 
Tell  me — thou  whimperer  !  who,  by  day,  by  night, 
Hast  nought  to  do  but  whine,  and  read,  and  write ! 
Giant  of  sorrows,  with  the  languish'd  head, 
Hung'ring  for  pity,  as  the  poor  for  bread ! 
Hast  thou  not  oft  a  solemn  picture  seen, 
P  th'  "  Tale  o'  th'  Tub,"  penn'd  well  by  Patrick's  Dean, 
Of  mad  Jack  Calvin,  courting  kicks  and  blows, 
And  persecution's  tweaks  o'  thj  holy  nose  ?  (r) 
A  suffering  saint,  he  bared  his  breech,  and  smiled ; 
So  sufferest  thou,  from  comfort  self-exiled. 
Doleful,  thou  sail'st  to  every  famous  shore, 
"  Yet  once  more  on  the  waters,  yet  once  more  ;" 
If  not  the  Jason  of  each  gallant  Argo, 
At  least  the  rival  of  her  supercargo.  (s) 
"  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,"  (Lord  bless  us  !)  "  on  the  sea 
Have  dared  to  sail ;"  but  not  for  fame,  like  thee. 
Ladies  of  pleasure,  sometimes  call'd  of  pain, 
Knights  of  the  thimble,  too,  have  cross'dthe  main, 
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And  laugh'd  at  Lubbers  ;  but  thou  sail'st  so  far, 

That  all  thy  ink-shed  hath  a  smack  of  tar. 

Nay,  "  thou  hast  swum  more  leagues,  than  Wordsworth, 

Bowles, 

And  Coleridge  dare  sail,"  for  half  their  souls  ;(*) 
And,  should'st  thou  swim  for  glory  once  again, (v) 
Thou  wilt  not  fail  to  tell  us  where  and  when. 

Hail,  Cain  of  Thule,  billow-climbing  Cain ; 
Thee  letter'd  Lubbers  emulate  in  vain ; 
Thy  tale  is  truth,  theirs  brain-created  lies  : 
And  wise  is  he  (though  fanciless,  yet  wise,) 
Who  seeks,  as  Harold  sought,  each  alien  strand, 
Nor  vainly  seeks  each  far  and  famous  land, 
But  notes  the  "  Unco's,"  rhymes  and  prints  his  notes, 
And  sells  the  book  that  every  ribald  quotes. 

All  praise  thy  namesake  ;  every  drab  admires 
The  high-born  bastard,  with  the  many  sires, 
Nosed  like  Schedoni,  nosed  like  Harold,  too, 
Yet,  unlike  thee,  both  passionate  and  true. 
No  wife  had  he,  or  one  who  left  her  lord ; 
He  woo'd,  and  won,  nor  paid  for  bed  or  board : 
And  things  he  saw,  that  might  a  stoic  shock 
From  sense  and  life ;  the  spectre  of  a  smock, 
Thrown  o'er  the  moon's  horns,  like  his  Love's  symar ; 
A  beard,  "  thatcurl'd  with  rage;"  and — stranger  far— 
A  lady,  bagg'd,  as  sportsmen  bag  their  game, 
And  drown'd  for  love,  as  Harold  swam  for  fame. 
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"  Of  common  height,"  that  is,  not  very  tall, 
Taking  all  characters,  and  suiting  all, 
Unrivall'd  robber,  vagabond,  and  lord, 
Behold  the  Corsair,  hated  and  adored ! 
To  none,  save  giant  killing  Jack,  yields  he  ! 
Matchless  in  valour,  as  in  courtesy. 
'Tis  strange,  but  true  !  in  battle's  hour  most  grim, 
A  swooning  lady  fell  in  love  with  him ! 
Now,  what  can  woman,  if  romantic,  do, 
But  fondly  prove  the  Roman  maxim  true  ? 
And  she — though  woman,  more  than  man  in  sin — 
Was  the  just  model  of  a  heroine. 
Bless'd  with  a  heart  to  feel  for  other's  woe, 
She  kill'd  her  lord — of  course  to  save  his  foe. 
But,  ah,  her  loved  one  had  a  wife  already, 
As  "  unto  that  fair  she  right  soothly"  said  he  ! 
And  so — of  curtain-lectures  much  afraid, 
He  took  Gulnare  to  be  his  Lady's  maid. 
But  when  he  reach 'd  his  sea-surrounded  bower, 
A  hand  of  ice  had  pluck'd  his  snowy  flower ! 
And,  therefore,  he  and  heroine,  both  in  breeches, 
"  Made  themselves — air ;"  and,  vanishing  like  witches, 
Took  each  an  alias  from  that  fatal  day ! 
Thus  ends  the  story  ?  would  to  Heaven  it  may  ! 

Don  Giaour  !  I  read  thy  sundry  names  perplex'd  ; 
By  what  new  title  shall  we  know  thee  next? 
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Thy  glorious  writings,  penn'd  for  fame,  not  pelf, 

Seem  all  dark  transcripts  of  thy  gloomy  self. 

One,  and  yet  many  !  single,  yet  a  host ! 

Tell  me  the  secret — tell  me,  for  thou  know'st — 

Is  Lara  Conrad  ?     Critics  say  he  is, 

Presuming  on  coincidence  of  phiz. 

He  came — but  whence?  who  knows  whence  came  the 

sinner  ? 
"  Dropped  from  the  moon  ?  and  once  the  queer  man  in 

her?" 

I  know  not — let  high  Lara  answer  that ; 
He  came,  however,  in  a  black  plumed  hat ; 
And  with  him  came — now,  Doubt,  suppress  bad  thoughts  ! 
A  sort  of  lad,  but  not  in  petticoats ; 
Kaled  his  name  in  English ;  what  in  Dutch 
Is  dubious,  and  it  does  not  matter  much. 
Then  came  and  went  a  Knight,  but  why,  or  how, 
Or  whence,  or  where,  the  learn'd  seem  not  to  know. 
"  Fair  falls  the  warrior,"  on  the  crimson'd  plain, 
"  And  death  becomes  him  well,"  in  battle  slain  ! 
Thus  Lara  fought  arid  fell,  with  wounds  gash'd  o'er  : 
Now  God  be  thank'd !  and  may  he  rise  no  more ! 
Last  scene  of  all — By  grief  transmogrified, 
Kaled,  the  boy,  "  became  a  girl,  and  died  !" 
Heavens  !  what  an  incident !  it  almost  throttles 
The  gasping  reader,  and  might  make  the  Cottle's 
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Leap  into  th'  Severn,  never  more  to  cry, 

"  Fresh  fish  from  Helicon !  who  '11  buy?  who  '11  buy?" 

More   Giaours?   more  Corsairs?  what!   and    more    to 

come  ? 
Lords !    can   one   thread  stretch   out  "  to  th'   crack   of 

doom?" 

How  like  thy  heroes  are  to  one  another ! 
Selim  is  Harold's,  Conrad's  younger  brother ; 
Juan  is  Lara,  in  his  morning  hour ; 
And  conjuring  Manfred  is  Childe,  Corsair,  Giaour. 
What  long-ear'd  son  of  glorious  Tweedle-uje, 
In  boundless  sameness  shall  contend  with  thee? 
What  infinite  monotony  is  thine  ! 
Write  what  thou  may'st,  'tis  Giaour  in  every  line. 
Another,  and  another,  yet  the  same  ! 
Still  chickweed,  nicknamed  cuckoo-pint,  for  fame  ? 
Nay,  be  a  nuisance-monger  of  some  mettle ; 
Vary  thy  weeds  a  little,  and  plant  nettle  ! 
Is  there  no  hated  purity  to  lash  ?   i 
No  merit,  struggling  without  friends,  to  quash  ? 
No  helpless  woe,  no  woman  to  abuse  ? 
No  envied  bard,  no  parson,  to  accuse  ? 

Childe!  Giaour!  and  Corsair! — names  by  which  men 

call 
Bad  copies  of  a  worse  original  ! 
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Leviathan  of  scribblers !  how  the  fry 

Of  critic-minnows  dread  thy  lordly  eye, 

And  clap  their  fins,  and  tremble,  while  they  hail 

The  bungling  thunder  of  thy  brandish'd  tail ; 

Even  as  our  fathers  worshipped  on  his  throne 

The  crabb'd  superlative  of  bulk  and  bone,  (v) 

Who  wrote  in  prose  Pope's  couplet,  with  huge  grace 

Translating  into  fustian  common-place  ! 

Two  living  wonders  hath  this  wondering  age, 

A  monster-monger,  and  star-gazing  sage : 

Thyself,  who  printest,  with  dilated  stature, 

Thy  new-invented,  patent  human  nature, 

Like  nought  (thank  God  !)  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea, 

Unlike  what  is,  or  was,  not  even  like  thee ; 

And  Phillips,  Newton's  ape,  who  loads  poor  Byron 

With  packs  of  praise,  as  if  his  back  were  iron. 

When  inspiration  spoke  in  Balaam's  ass, 

An  ass's  words  "  were  things  that  came  to  pass ;" 

And  Lara's  fame,  though  dying,  shall  not  die, 

If  Dicky's  bray  of  praise  is  prophecy  ; 

Great  water-caster,  Dicky,  watery  power ! 

But  greater  even  than  Dicky  is  the  Giaour  ! 

For  thou — a  mighty  name  in  trifling  times — 

Hast  rear'd  a  sort  of  sign-post  on  thy  rhymes, 

Which  shall  be  read,  when  Dicky  is  forgotten, 

And  even  my  stool — the  poet's  throne — is  rotten  ; 
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Unless  some  Bard,  well  worth  his  spleen  and  thine, 

Should  make  two  grubs  immortal  in  a  line. 

Yet,  Giaour,  that  author  is  a  growing  curse, 

Who,  writing  ill  at  first,  writes  daily  worse. 

Seyd,  the  old  Pacha,  was  a  maudlin  Turk ; 

But  what  is  Juan  ?  patchwork,  elbow  work. 

A  libel  on  Scotch  drink,  flat,  stale,  and  poor, 

Diluted  Smollet,  and  small  beer  of  Moore  : 

Behold  the  "  hero  !  "—not,  alas  !  "  a  new  one  ! " 

Count  Fathom  and  Zeluco  in  Don  Juan  ! 

Then  came  thy  drama — would  thou  Mst  still  delay 'd  it! 

For  some,  who  read  it,  ask  what  tailor  made  it? 

Strange  question  !  if  thy  wheelwright  rudely  wrought, 

With  dull  mechanic  heaviness  of  thought, 

The  long-withheld  opprobrium  of  the  day, 

The  clumsy,  lumbering  waggon  of  a  play, 

That  Doge  of  Venice,  not  in  Venice  undone, 

But  laugh'd  at,  pitied,  worse  than  damn'd,  in  London. 

Ah,  if  thy  lays  than  Bloomfield's  lays  are  nobler, 

And  unlike  Byron's  had  he  been  a  cobbler, 

Thou  may'st  not  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote,  though  Scott 

may; 

But — if  thou  canst — mend  ;  and  be  half  an  Otway. 
Then  shall  the  Lakists  weep  thy  triumph  won, 
Kick'd  by  the  titled  ass  of  Helicon  ; 
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And  Jeffrey,  great  Discoverer  of  the  Known, 

Shall  bid  stern  Milton  bow  to  thee  alone ; 

Jeffrey,  wha  kens  the  big  mon  best  can  write, 

But  does  na'  ken  that  booing  's  second  sight ;  (w) 

Jeffrey,  the  "  wee  gray  de'il,"  who,  with  no  small  fuss, 

In  fifty  volumes  wrote  the  one  of  Malthus. 

But  Time  decides  on  Bards  and  prophecies. 

Is  this  thy  Drama  of  the  Unities  ? 

For  this  shall  ages  guard  thy  chisel'd  bust  ? 

Oh,  what  a  fall  is  here — from  smoke  to  dust! 

From  Juan  to  the  Doge !     Didst  thou,  for  this, 

Sneer  at  dead  Southern  over  Salamis, 

With  merit  in  the  bark  that  left  thee  there, 

And  merit  in  the  purse  that  paid  thy  fare  ; 

Is  this  the  inspiration  thou  hast  brought 

From  that  famed  land,  whose  name  gives  wings  to  thought  ? 

Go,  and  at  Bloomfield,  Nature's  Artist,  sneer, 

Since  chance,  that  makes  a  cobbler,  makes  a  peer; 

Go,  meet  at  Porter's  hackney  garreteers, 

And  emulate  their  longitude  of  ears  ; 

Or,  bfay  o'er  Skiddaw  a  patrician  strain, 

Though  Wordsworth's  ass  disdains  to  bray  again  ; 

Or,  in  thy  Argo,  heave  a  tuneful  groan, 

While  brazen  sorrows  melt  a  heart  of  stone ; 

Or  rhyme  thy  doggrel  Juan,  with  vile  ease ; 

But  cease  to  ape  the  Muse  of  Sophocles  ! 
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Oh,  Greece  !  I  name  thee  with  a  feeling  dread 
And  mournful,  as  the  kiss  we  give  the  dead  ; 
For  thou  art  numbered  with  the  yesterdays 
That  hear  no  more  the  voice  of  mortal  praise  ! 
Yet,  if  indeed  thy  stillness  grasps  a  sword, 
If  Freedom  is  to  thee  no  lifeless  word, 
If  thou  but  sleep'st,  wake !     The  odour'd  hours 
Still  sprinkle,  as  of  yore,  thy  hills  with  flowers, 
And  still  "  Hymettus  hears  the  hum  of  bees  :" 
When  wilt  thou  wake,  land  of  Miltiades  ? 
Oh,  never,  never  !  for,  in  sadness  bow'd, 
Nature  but  strews  the  wild  thyme  o'er  thy  shroud. 
'Tis  not  the  soil  that  lifts  man's  glories  high, 
And  gives  a  record  to  eternity, 
But  Freedom's  spirit,  that  inhabits  there, 
With  soul-inspiring  ocean,  earth,  and  air. 
Yet — where  the  skies,  the  seas,  the  mountains  speak, 
In  tones  that  bring  the  heart's  blood  to  the  cheek  ; 
Where  dust  is  immortality,  and  mould 
An  incarnation  of  the  great  of  old  ; — 
Men  of  Platsea,  Men  of  Marathon, 
Rise,  and  deplore  the  Grecian  glories  gone ! 
Then  shake  the  earth  from  each  prophetic  brow, 
And  say,  shall  Britain  be  what  Greece  is  now  ? 
Without  sage,  sculptor,  patriot,  pencil,  pen  ? 
A  land  where  human  beings  are  not  men  ? 
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Oh,  ask  yon  slaves  why  gaze  they  on  the  plain, 

Rich  with  their  fathers'  blood,  and  rich  in  vain  ? 

Oh,  ask,  why  look  they  on  their  servile  feet, 

As  if  they  fear'd  in  chainless  Heaven  to  meet 

Th'  upbraiding  glances  of  the  eagle's  eye, 

Ascending  to  the  sun  of  Liberty  ? 

Then  hear  the  Bards  of  these  portentous  times, 

When  Milton's  verse  is  scorn'd  for  Lara's  rhymes ; 

And  say,  did  Greece  sit  tamely  down  in  chains, 

Till  Pella's  tragic  voice  was  drown'd  by  ribald  strains  ? 

Soul  of  th'  Invincible  !  slaves  laugh  at  thee ; 
But  let  me  share  thy  home,  "  hard  Liberty  ! " 
Scorn  tyrants'  frowns,  and  pity  servile  fears, 
And  proudly  dip  a  freeman's  crust  in  tears ! 

Soul  of  th'  Invincible  !  that  bad'st  arise 

The  ghost  of  Clytemnestra,  and,  with  cries 

That  awed  the  Gods,  chain  earth  with  dread  controul ! 

Soul  of  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Furies  !  S.oul 

Of  suffering,  in  Prometheus  conquering  might, 

Almighty  o'er  Almightiness,  till  Right 

Brought  to  his  injured  knee  the  tyrant's  brow  ! 

Soul  of  the  Bard  of  Pella  and  of  woe, 

And  Nature's  Art,  the  ever  rivalless  ! 

Shall  he — whose  taste,  in  utter  tastelessness, 

Contemns  the  mighty  rivals,  sky  and  sea; 

Makes  prose  poetic,  by  geometry  j 
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And  thinks  a  dull  tale,  of  a  game  as  dull,  (x) 
In  vile  burlesque  sublime  and  beautiful, 
As  all  the  pomp  of  regal  foliage,  thrown 
By  Nature  o'er  the  realms  she  calls  her  own  ; 
Shall  he — while  Labour  in  his  drowsy  piece, 
Libels  the  drama  of  indignant  Greece — 
Shall  he  redeem  our  stage  from -sense  and  sin, 
To  reinstate  the  po.wder'd  wig  of  Quin, 
And,  with  a  sneer  that  takes  her  by  the  nose, 
Bid  Nature  wear  some  French  fop's  cast-off  hose  ? 
Yes — hater  of  the  "  Naturals"  great  and  small, 
Though  sometimes  stumbling  on  the  natural ! — 
This  shalt  thou  do,  and  things  still  more  sublime, 
When  thou  hast  mended  Hamlet  into  rhyme ; 
And,  doubtless,  thou  wilt  try  to  "  shame  the  fools," 
"  Since  bunglers  only  quarrel  with  their  tools." 
Yet — ere  we  give  the  cap  and  bells  to  thee, 
And  hail  thee,  scribbler,  highest  in  degree — 
Say,  Giaour,  What  makes  our  modern  rhymesters  great  ? — 
The  living  merit  that  we  fear  and  hate. 
What  makes  thee  praise  those  rhymesters  ?— Dread  of  worth. 
And  damn  that  merit  1 — Envy,  and  so  forth. 
What  constitutes  a  Bard,  in  these  late  times  ? 
Childe  Lara's  budget,  stuff'd  with  stolen  rhymes. 
Andwhat  a  mighty  Bard? — A  soul  of  gall, 
aches  to  wound ;  "  a  vital  scorn  of  all 
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Ponds,  and  calm  water,  unless  very  clear ;" 

A  title,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

What  is  a  "  Prince  of  modern  Poets?" — One 

Who  gives  dame  Regan  ten,  Cordelia  none  ; 

A  madman,  yet  no  Lear,  but  madly  dull, 

As  spleen,  blue-devil'd,  when  the  moon  's  at  full ; 

A  sage,  who  proves,  by  envy's  axioms  sure, 

That  Homer  was  a  drunken  Irish  Boor ; 

A  vagrant,  who  "  hates  Hounslow,"  hates  Sahara,  (s) 

"  Hates  all  describers  of  the  sun" — but  Lara; 

"  Hates  negus,"  hates  torn  cats,  "  hates  poetry," 

"  Hates  Wordsworth's  ass,"  "  hates  magnanimity/' 

"  Hates  Milton's  angels,"  "  hates  imagination," 

"  Hates  Paddington  canal,"  "  hates  emulation," 

"  Hates  Englishmen,"  who  pay  his  hate  with  scorn, 

And  quits  their  isle,  "  yet  hates  the  solemn  horn ;" 

"  Hates    home,"    "    hates    tourists;"    and,    on    foreign 

"  strondes/' 

Makes  up,  for  sale,  his  patent  vagabonds. 
What  shall  eclipse  "  (though  matchless  they,)  all  those 
Who  write  in  rhyme  what  others  write  in  prose  ?" 
The  genuine,  rhymed,  demonstrative  poetics, 
Dilworth's  Arithmetic,  in  Harold's  ethics. 
What  song  would  merit  statues  in  our  day  1 
A  Doge  of  Venice,  done  by  Algebra. 
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How  shall  we  write  great  works,  like  those  in  vogue  ? 

Take  special  care  your  hero  be  a  rogue  : 

No  matter  what  the  heroine,  if  not  chaste  ; 

And  let  your  glorious  lines  be  penn'd  in  haste  ; 

Yet  scorn  the  simpletons,  whatever  their  stature, 

Who  learn  inimitable  art  from  Nature. 

Then,  to  the  press,  with  wing'd  impatience,  send 

A  tale,  without  beginning,  middle,  end, 

Wrote  like— like  what  ?  like  nought  beneath  the  sun  ; 

And,  lo,  a  third  part  of  the  task  is  done ! 

Two  friendly  scribes,  or  so,  will  do  the  rest, 

And  tell  John  Bull  who  writes  worst  nonsense  best. 

Without  their  aid,  in  these  impartial  times, 

Even  Pope  himself  would  write  unheeded  rhymes ; 

But  with  it,  owls  shriek  sweetly  as  they  range, 

And  fulsome  Moore's  one  note  is  endless  change: 

Thus,  by  mere  shuffling,  our  fool-flatter'd  card, 

The  ace  of  scribblers,  is  trump'd  up  a  Bard. 

What  is  a  scorner  of  blank  verse  and  Shakspeare  ?  (2) 

A  thing  that  loves  to  agitate  the  lakes  here; 

Loves  the  stale  theme,  that  dull  stale  triumph  yields ; 

Loves  to  out-prate  the  "  prattle  of  green  fields  ;" 

Loves  to  see  Pegasus  in  Byron's  Donkey ; 

Loves  female  tabbies,  and  one  crabb'd  male  monkey ; 

Loves  to  commit  the  error  he  reproves ; 

Loves  women,  loves  to  torture  whom  he  loves ; 
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Loves  Moore,  loves  Jeffrey,  and  to  Scott  is  civil ; 
Loves  Cobbett's  truth,  loves  Hazlitt,  loves  the  devil ; 
Loves  to  rhyme  prose — first  borrowed  with  great  pains  ; 
And  loves  to  hate  blind  cobblers  that  have  brains.  (aa) 

While  Juans,  Beppos,  rise  on  every  hand, 
While  pedant  rhymesters  darken  all  the  land, 
Who,  though  they  know  what  blockhead  means  in  Greek, 
Curse  untaught  genius  each  day  in  the  week  ; 
And,  like  Gambado,  amble  for  renown, 
But  take  the  old  highway  to  Horse-lie-down ,  (bb) 
See  one — whose  Alma-Mater  was  the  grove, 
Whose  ablest  teacher  was  the  lip  of  love — 
See  Bloomfield  bend,  "  the  tenant  of  a  stall," 
See  Want's  poor  Minstrel  soar  beyond  them  all. 
While,  College-taught,  each  self-deceiving  cheat 
Passes  from  fool  to  fool  his  counterfeit, 
Two  coins  alone  are  gold  without  alloy, 
The  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  and  "  The  Farmer's  Boy/' 
But  should  some  Lord — his  head  with  learning  fraught, 
And  yet  in  soul  "  unteachable,  untaught," — 
Mock  shamed  Instruction  with  his  heart  of  earth, 
Deride  the  noble  poverty  of  worth, 
At  naked  genius  lift  his  golden  heel, 
"  And,  without  feeling,  torture  all  who  feel ;" 
Or,  filch  from  Radcliffe's  pages  hour  by  hour, 
Kidnap  Schedoni,  and  yclepe  him  Giaour ; 

M  2 
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Or,  cast  the  light  on  dead  Bianchi's  brow, 

Call  her  Medora,  and  throne  death  on  snow ; 

While  Gibbon's  thoughts,  be-rhymed,  from  bad  to  worse 

Change,  and  awake,  their  second  birth  to  curse, 

Twisting,  as  if  bewitch 'd,  a  thousand  ways, 

Like  the  Pretender  in  Mackdonald's  stays ; 

Heav'ns!  how  each  spaniel  critic  wags  his  tail  ! 

How  lacquey'd  fools  at  plackless  talent  rail ! 

How  miss  and  master  scrawl,  in  tuneful  fit, 

And  each  rich  looby  thinks  himself  a  wit ! 

Rise — though  the  hand  of  monster-loving  Fame 

Have  graven  on  brass  the  blushless  slanderer's  name  — 

Rise,  Indignation !  rise,  some  peasant  Bard, 

With  glowing  breast,  by  Fortune's  thunder  scared  ! 

Convert  to  reaming  ale  the  Cynic's  sneer, 

Convert  to  wholesome  bread  an  acrid  Peer, 

Be  Nature's  Artist,  by  her  ape  foretold, 

And  "  of  a  sow's  ear"  make  a  purse  of  gold  !  (cc) 

Oh,  Genius,  name  of  envy,  peril,  dread, 

Like  morn,  in  thunder  o'er  the  mountains  spread  ! 

In  thee  injustice  doubly  is  unjust — 

It  chills  to  common  clay  thy  burning  dust. 

But,  if  thou  build  thy  transitory  sway 

On  glaring  clouds,  that  flash,  and  pass  away, 

Think  not  thy  curse,  like  lightning,  thence  shall  strike 

The  worth  that  scorns  thy  spleen  and  Time's,  alike  ! 
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Earth's  sweetest  flowers  perfume  the  modest  night, 
And  green  shall  please,  when  scarlet  tires  the  sight. 
Please  ? — But  what  need  hath  he  to  please,  or  try, 
Who,  in  the  purple  born,  of  lineage  high, 
Sees  nought  around  but  sycophantic  awe  ? 
And  what  shall  please  the  wretch  whose  will  is  law  ? 
The  wearying  want  of  something  to  desire, 
Waked,  for  our  gain,  thy  soul's  lampooning  ire, 
That  tilts  at  all ;  and  (though  thy  itch  to  write 
"  Is  art  unteachable,"  instinctive  spite,) 
Yet,  hadst  thou  been  in  Misery's  garret  born, 
Child  of  that  mother  whom  her  offspring  scorn, 
Who,  with  long  woes,  transmutes  the  soul  to  steel, 
And  wrings  the  bosom  till  it  cannot  feel ; — 
Hadst  thou  been  one  of  that  degraded  crowd 
Who  die  unwept,  or  weep,  in  silence  bow'd, 
Whom  pain  and  want  to  crime  and  gibbet  goad, 
Whom  none  salute,  none  envy,  none  applaud, — 
Poor,  homeless,  helpless,  hopeless  in  distress, 
And  deem'd  still  viler,  if  not  meritless ; 
No  tuneful  curse  had  tortured  from  thy  tongue, 
No  ribald  o'er  thy  rhyme  enraptured  hung  ; 
But  lordly  Lara,  haply,  would  have  cried 
Matches  and  thread,  from  Holborn  to  Cheapside ; 
Or  cobbled  shoes,  the  lowest  of  his  tribe, 
Doom'd  ne'er  to  rise  by  merit  to  a  scribe ; 
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Or,  crosa-legg'd,  crouch'd,  the  ninth  part  of  an  ape, 
Stitching  the  clothes  he  could  not  learn  to  shape, 
Hating  the  wielder  of  the  shears  and  yard, 
And  sunk  in  half  a  tailor  all  the  bard. 
Say,  who  of  all  the  praiseful  sons  of  men, 
Had  hail'd  thee  "  Grand  Turk  of  Parnassus"  then? 
Or,  "  Prince  of  Poets  !"  borrowing,  like  a  prince, 
From  all  who  wrote  ere  Shakspeare  wrote,  or  since  ? 

Dictator  of  the  letter'd  Commonweal ! 
Ne'er  didst  thou  steal  a  thought,  or  wish  to  steal : 
The  Commonweal  is  thine,  and  with  it  all 
That  therein  lives,  to  meditate,  or  scrawl : 
But,  born  to  reign,  and  doom'd  to  scowl  alone, 
Say,  what  man's  virtues  hast  thou  made  thy  own  ? 
Virtues  ! — ah,  what  hath  worth  with  fame  to  do  ? 
Who  could  be  virtuous,  and  Childe  Harold  too  ? 
Not  he  who  rivals  in  his  spleeny  rage 
The  buried  Harolds  of  each  vanish'd  age. 
Giaours  of  the  past,  once  arm'd  for  petty  strife, 
Conservers  of  the  decencies  of  life, 
They  see  thee  great,  and  mourn — What  can  they  less  ? 
Their  lost  supremacy  in  paltriness  ; 
And  much  they  wonder,  by  what  art,  what  power, 
The  Giaour  became,  par  eminence,  the  Giaour. 
Oh !  from  the  venomous  dust,  ye  famed  of  old 
For  little  souls,  hot  heads,  and  hearts  as  cold, 
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Rise— while  o'er  myriad  graves  night's  crescent  bends, 
And  question  this  Adonis  of  the  Fiends  ! 

I  see  them  rise !  earth  shrieks — they  re-assume 
The  disembodied  sneer :  bad  thoughts  relume 
Each  eye-left  socket,  as  they  forward  press, 
And  greet  thee  with  fraternal  eagerness  ! 

"  Lo,  Giaour,  thy  triumph  heaves  our  dust  with  sighs, 
Acuminates  infernal  agonies, 
And  calls  us  up  to  praise  thee  with  a  groan, 
That  makes  our  monarch  tremble  for  his  throne ! 
Too  high  for  envy,  and  for  spleen  too  great, 
What  worth  hast  thou  not  honour'd  with  thy  hate  ? 
Magnanimous,  as  demigods  of  yore, 
To  what  forbearance  hast  thou  deign'd  to  soar  ? 
What  struggling  merit  hast  thou  stoop'd  to  raise '.' 
What  pidling  rhymester  hast  thou  fail'd  to  praise  ?(dtl) 
What  glorious  littleness  hast  thou  not  dared  ? 
What  wrong  hast  thou  forgiven  ?  what  woman  spared  '.' 
If  less  than  Fiend,  more  than  misanthropist, 
Thou  superhuman  as  a  plagiarist ! 
Th*  eternity  of  marble  quakes  with  fear, 
Our  statues  sweat,  when  thou  approaches.!  near  ; 
For  we  have  statues  !  while  the  innocent 
Find  in  oblivion  their  sole  monument. 
And  art  thou  perfect  ?  bright,  without  a  stain  ? 
Proud  as  the  meanest?  weaker  than  the  vain '{ 
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Hast  thou,  too  cunning  to  be  wise,  achieved 
The  hypocrite's  last  conquest,  self-deceived, 
And  learn'd  the  art,  taught  only  in  our  schools, 
To  shew  thy  dread  of  wits,  by  ffraising  fools  ? 
Art  thou,  in  all  things  faultless,  even  as  we  ? 
Another  beacon,  o'er  Time's  gloomy  sea  ? 
Then  hail,  swart  star,  with  baneful  beams  unshorn, 
Above  all  pity,  yet  beneath  all  scorn  ! 
We  see  thee  rich  in  good,  no  grace  withheld ; 
For  once  we  blush,  and  own  ourselves  excell'd  ; 
We  blush — behold  our  one  repented  sin ! 
We  blush,  and  feel  a  fiercer  hell  within/' 

They  speak  no  more;  the  hissing  growl  expires  ; 
Those  sockets  have  no  light,  extinct  their  fires  : 
They  fade  away.     Again  "  doth  darkness  veil 
Each  bitter  smile,  each  forehead  high  and  pale ;" 
Earth  groans,  in  horror  and  convulsion  rolPd, 
And  from  her  wonted  guests  the  worm  shrinks  cold. 

Am  I  alone? — Ah,  no!  they  leave  behind 
The  climax  of  exalted  heart  and  mind ! 
He,  proud  and  sad,  o'er  quivering  nerves  shall  ride, 
With  Moderator  Malice  at  his  side  ; 
Shall  gaze  on  torture,  with  a  Nero's  eye, 
Pity  no  pang,  spare  no  infirmity ; 
With  th'  inquisition  of  the  damn'd,  shall  tear 
Hearts,  warm  as  Love,  to  lay  their  fibres  bare  ; 
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Make  goodness  feel  what  only  guilt  should  know, 

"  And  rival  all,  but  Lara's  name,  below." 

In  thought,  I  see  him  draw  from  virtue's  woes 

Transport,  the  attar  of  the  writhing  rose, 

Drink,  even  in  dreams,  his  victim's  groans  again, 

And  swoon  with  pleasure,  from  imagined  pain. 

Oh,  would  he  deign  to  read,  albeit  in  spite, 

These  praiseful  lines,  which  I  so  humbly  write, 

In  great  forbearance  be  what  he  hath  been, 

And  stoop  to  answer,  though  with  more  than  spleen, 

His  scribbling  slave  ;  how  soon  that  spleen  should  find 

That  I,  too,  can  excruciate  mind  with  mind, 

Encounter  angry  scorn  with  scornful  ire, 

And  dip  th'  avenger's  pen  in  poison'd  fire  ! 

Oh,  hear,  for  thou  hast  ears,  my  song  delay'd ! 

That  I  may  eat,  and  publishers  be  paid. 

Thou  dost  not  dread  the  "  Naturals"  alone, 

But  every  man  whose  merit  is  his  own. 

Hating  despotic  power,  like  Castlereagh, 

Thou  damn'st  no  genuine  scribbler's  ethic  lay — 

Witness,  praised  tweedle-dum,  and  tweedle-dee, 

And  stiff-rump'd  Hope,  and  caudle  Memory. 

'Tis  worth  thou  dread'st;  and,  not  with  groundless  fears, 

Thy  spleen  devotes  it  to  the  Monthly  Seers, 

Who  ne'er  of  worth  predicted  good,  alas ! 

Though  never  came  bad  word  of  their's  to  pass. 
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1  threw  not  wide  the  gates  which  Pope  had  closed, 

To  shew  where  Nature  waked,  while  Hayley  dosed  ; 

I  did  not  earn  thee  praise,  thy  brief  reward, 

And  teach  a  rhymester  to  be  half  a  bard ; 

I  build  no  deathless  verse,  with  ease  severe, 

I  print  no  Epic — what  hast  thou  to  fear  ? 

I  clothe,  in  language  lucid  as  the  light, 

No  thoughts  unborrow'd,  as  the  blue  of  night ; 

I  am  no  Southey — I  shall  not  outlive  thee  ; 

Yet,  though  nor  brainless,  do  not  thou  forgive  me. 

I  have  no  gold,  impartial  praise  to  buy, 

No  rank,  to  bribe  infallibility ; 

But  thy  dark  spleen,  from  worth  reflected,  shines 

Bright  as  the  diamond  in  the  night  of  mines, 

And  lovely  as  the  rose  on  virtue's  shroud, 

It  shews  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  cloud. 

HallowM  to  envy,  petulance,  and  spite, 

And  unprofaned  with  dignity  and  light, 

Thy  gloom  illustrates  what  thou  deign'st  to  sting, 

And  gives  to  fortune's  limbless  worm  a  wing. 

Nor  vainly  hast  thou  lived,  if  doom'd  to  raise 

A  brother  hornet  from  neglect  to  praise, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  Heaven,  who  calls 

The  serpent  and  the  toad  to  ruin's  walls, 

Even  as  he  calls  young  Spring  from  Winter's  tomb, 

And  warms  with  ice  the  snowdrop,  till  it  bloom. 
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a  But  why  complain  that  brother  coxcombs  bore 

The  traveled  Bard— 

"  I  hold  in  utter  abhorrence  any  contact  with  the  travelling 
English.  I  was  persecuted  by  these  tourists  even  to  my  riding- 
ground  at  Lido,  and  reduced  to  the  most  disagreeable  circuits  to 
avoid  them.  I  repeatedly  refused  to  be  introduced  to  them.  Of 
a  thousand  such  presentations,  I  accepted  two.  Hundreds  who 
bored  me  with  letters,  or  visits,  I  refused  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with." — Appendix  to  the  Doge  of  Venice. 

b  All  who  have  seen  the  Giaour  in  Vathek  know  thee. 
"  The  Indian  sung  in  a  style  altogether  extravagant ;  related 
stories,  at  which  he  laughed  immoderately,  &c."  See  in  "  Va- 
thek" the  description  of  the  Giaour,  or  short  and  squab  Indian, 
who,  when  he  rolled  down  the  palace  steps,  drew  all  Samarah 
after  him. 

c  If  Lady  Giaour  don't  like  thee,  why  should  I? 
This  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  imitate  the  great  poetical  "  Lumi- 
nary of  the  Age,"  who  never  fails  to  discover  the  bright  traits  in 
the  characters  of  his  friends,  excelling  all  writers  in  the  first 
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qualification  of  a  Satirist — personality.  The  organ  of  this  in- 
stinct in  the  great  poet  will  doubtless  be  pointed  out,  if  Messrs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  or  their  disciples,  should  ever  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  skull  of  Lara ;  and  who  knows 
but  it  may  one  day  become  a  vendible  commodity  in  the  hands 
of  some  Venetian,  or  other  foreign  merchant  ? 

d  Has  Simon  Faultless  found  a  thing  in  thee 

Whose  bray  informs  us  what  is  poetry  ? 

Simon  the  Faultless  is  a  personification  of  that  Monthly  Re- 
view, which  alone,  of  all  human  works,  is  infallible. 

*  To  thy  Cabal  'tis  poetry  to  grin 

At  envied  excellence — 

The  Cabal  here  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  "  great  poet,"  and 
"  his  set."  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  about  half  a  dozen  indivi- 
duals, in  the  nineteenth  century,  imagine  they  can  depreciate 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  by  praising  Pope — and  themselves? 

f  Still  must  we  listen  to  the  vain  debate 

On  Nature  versus  Byron's  envious  hate  ? 
See  the  Byron  and  Bowles  controversy. 

g  While  Dennis  bows  to  Baal  the  sapient  knee. 
A  comparison,  by  which  Dennis   would  be   insulted,   would 
offend  beyond  forgiveness  some  moderns  of  his  now-worse-than- 
useless  profession — our  great  trading  critics. 

h  And,  "  in  a  high  wind,"  snouted  prophets  trace 

"  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  in  his  face." 
"  If  pigs  in  a  high  wind"  see  it,  they  may  see  farther  than  we 
are  aware  of,  and  anticipate  for  the  great  poet,  or  rather  with 
him,  "  the  award  of  Gods,  and  men,  and  columns." 

1  And  demi-god  Alcides  envies  thine. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  the  following  magnanimous  lines  of  the 
Childe:— 
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"  Till  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spell." 

Sketch  from  Private  Life. 
"  And  pay  for  poems,  when  they  pay  for  shoes." 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

k  The  "  still-all-Greek,"  and  glorious  Belvedere. 
The  Apollo,  once  called  of  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican. 

1  And  Painting  bend  in  rapture  o'er  thy  phiz, 

So  Jit  for  sculpture,  ifthedti'ilis. 

Milton  has  given  to  his  Satan  an  exterior  of  god-like  grandeur 
and  beauty. 

m  Deny  thy  ashes  to  thy  natiie  land. 

"  I  left  England  in  1816,  with  no  very  violent  intentions  of 
troubling  that  country  again."- — Lord  Byron's  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles. 

"  the  cold,  and  cloudy  clime, 
Where  I  was  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die." 

Dedication  to  the  Piston  of  Dante, 

n  And  hang  abaft  her  tar-lamenting  tail. 

This  attempt  to  put  the  "  great  Poet's"  precepts  into  practice 
is  a  lamentable  failure  ;  for  terms  of  seamanship,  that  might  be 
very  poetical  in  the  mouth  of  Childe  Noah,  or  other  great  voy- 
agers, are  quite  otherwise,  when  used  by  a  person  who  has  only 
crossed  the  sea  occasionally,  like  Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey. 

"  In  what,"  asks  Lord  Byron,  "  does  the  infinite  superiority  of 
'  Falconer's  Shipwreck'  over  all  other  shipwrecks  consist  ?  In 
the  admirable  application  of  the  terms  of  his  art.  These  very 
terms,  by  his  application,  make  the  strength  and  reality  of  his 
poem." 

The  genius  of  the  poet-sailor,  and  his  fate,  make  the  poetry 
of  his  poem ;  and  the  application  of  the  terms  of  his  art  con- 
stitutes its  great  blemish. 
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0  Though  brother  death-hounds  deem  the  deed  divine. 
On  the  publication  of  the  "  Task,"  Simon  Faultless,  and  Co. 
declared  that  Cowper  had  some  merit.  But  since  the  Giaour 
volunteered  his  services,  the  "  creatures  are  at  their  dirty  work 
again."  "  Why  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners."  Thus  the 
assassins  of  Kirk  White  stab  his  very  ashes. 

p  But  he,  who  says  that  "  Cowper  is  no  poet," 
Must  be  a  wit,  and  have  the  wit  to  skew  it. 

"  Cowper  is  no  poet.  He  attempted  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes  in  the  Christian  Code — suicide :  and  why  ?  because  he 
was  to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit  for  an  office  which  he 
seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sinecure.  His  connexion  with 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  pure  enough,  for  the  old  lady  was  devote,  and 
he  was  deranged.  Cowper  was  the  most  bigoted  and  despond- 
ent sectary  that  ever  anticipated  damnation  to  himself  or  others. 
Cowper  was  the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Throgmorton." — Lord  Byron's 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

Born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid  fortune,  Lord  Byron  may 
have  vast  ideas  of  the  difference  between  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver ;  but  for  this  cold-blooded  insult  on  the  buried  "  almoner 
of  Mrs.  Throgmorton,"  he  deserves  to  experience  what  poverty 
and  dependance  are. 

"  Pope  and  Cowper,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  come  into  com- 
parison in  one  great  work."  Now,  "  these  two  writers"  do  not 
come  into  comparison  "  in  the  translation  of  Homer  ;"  for  it  is 
as  absurd  to  compare  a  poem  in  rhyme  with  a  poem  in  blank 
verse,  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the  "  tool-work"  of  Lord  Byron 
with  the  inspiration  of  Shakspeare. 

"  I  have  tried,"  it  is  Lord  Byron  that  speaks,  "  to  read  Cow- 
per's  version  (of  Homer),  and  found  it  impossible.  Has  any 
human  reader  ever  succeeded  ?" 

Whether  Cowper  is,  or  is  not  a  poet,  he  does  not  make  Achilles 
perjure  himself,  and  Homer  did  not. 
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"  But  be  themselves  my  witnesses,  before 
The  blessed  Gods,  before  mankind,  before 
The  ruthless  king,  should  want  of  me  be  felt 
T4o  save  the  fleet  from  inroad — Oh,  his  thoughts 

Are  madness  all ! 

Cowper's  Homer,  Book  I. 

Here  is  a  turn  worthy  of  Shakspeare.  Let  us  see  how  the 
Parodist  of  the  Lutrin  has  managed  it — 

"  But  witness,  Heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
Witness  to  Gods  above,  and  men  below  ! 
But  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  Prince  declare, 
That  lawless  tyrant  whose  commands  you  bear, 
Unmoved  as  Death  Achilles  shall  remain, 
Though  prostrate  Greece  should  bleed  at  every  vein  !" 

Pope's  Homer,  Book  /. 

One  would  think  the  circumstances  under  which  Cowper 
wrote  his  translation  might  have  disarmed  the  malice  of  a  fiend. 
Written,  as  it  was,  in  the  intervals  of  madness,  to  amuse  the  tor- 
turing leisure  of  the  mind's  decrepitude,  to  soothe  the  aching 
nerves  and  throbbing  heart  of  a  wretched  invalid,  where  is  the 
wonder,  if  Cowper's  translation  be  inferior  to  Pope's,  which  was 
composed  in  the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  author's  genius  ? 
Yet  the  work  of  Pope  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  his 
assistants,  Broome  and  Fenton. 

*  Whom  Gifford  lauds. 

If  this  Censor  do  not  pause  in  his  ethics,  what  will  become  of 
the  parsons  ?  They  will  have  nothing  in  the  world  left  to  do, 
but  to  pray  that  the  devil  may  fly  away  with  Gifford. 
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r  Hast  thou  not  oft  a  solemn  picture  seen, 
I'th'  Tale  o'  t/i'  Tub,  penn'd  well  by  Patrick's  Dean, 
Of  mad  Jack  Calvin,  courting  kicks  and  blows, 
And  persecution's  tweaks  o  tK  holy  nose  ? 

"  He  would  stand  in  the  turning  of  a  street ;  and  calling  to 
those  who  passed  by,  would  cry  to  one,  *  Worthy  sir,  do  me  the 
honour  of  a  good  slap  in  the  chaps  ;'  to  another,  '  Honest  friend, 

pray  favour  me  with  a  handsome  kick  on  the .     Madam, 

shall  I  entreat  a  small  box  on  the  ear  from  your  ladyship's  fair 
hand  ?  Noble  captain,  lend  a  reasonable  thwack  for  the  love  of 
God,  with  that  cane  of  yours,  over  these  poor  shoulders." —  Tale 
of  a  Tub. 

s  If  not  the  Jason  of  each  gallant  Argo, 

At  least  the  rival  of  her  supercargo. 

Lord  Byron  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
contempt  of  lubbers.  Indeed,  his  merit  as  a  "  Voyager"  could 
hardly  have  been  greater,  had  he  actually  served  an  apprentice- 
ship on  board  a  Grimsby  Packet. 

1  Nay,  '  thou  hast  swam  more  leagues  than  Wordsworth,  Bowles, 
And  Coleridge  dare  sail ' — 

"  I  have  swam,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  more  miles  than  all  the 
rest  of  them  ever  sailed  !  and  have  lived  for  months  and  months 
on  shipboard ! !  and  during  the  whole  period  of  my  life  abroad 
have  scarcely  ever  passed  a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean  !  ! ! 
besides  being  brought  up  from  two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of 
it ! ! ! !"  Why,  this  is  a  greater  personage  than  Sinclbad  him- 
self! ! ! ! ! 

v  And  shouldst  thou  swim  for  glory  once  again, 

Thou  wilt  not  fail  to  tell  us — 

He  has  celebrated  his  "  perilous  feat"  in  prefaces  and  in 
notes,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  pamphlets,  poems,  and  plays. 
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u  The  crabb'd  superlative  of  bulk  and  bone. 

Who  wrote  in  prose  Pope's  couplet  with  huge  grace. 
See  the  Works  of  the  "  Colossus,"  Dr.  Samuel  Surface,  in- 
ventor of  the  Bow-Wow  prose  couplets,  at  once  inimitable  by 
human  genius,  and  the  vehicle  of  every  modern  scribbler's 
thoughts.  "  If,"  observes  Lord  Byron,  "  the  opinions  cited,  of 
the  Doctor  against  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  authority, 
what  becomes  of  the  poetical  character  of  Milton,  and  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  in  general  ?  Still,"  he  sagely  continues,  "  the  Doc- 
tor's is  the  finest  critical  work  extant."  Bravo,  Ethics !  this  is 
profundity. 

But,  "  in  these  days,  the  grand  '  primum  mobile'  of  England  is 
cant ;  cant  political,  cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  (cant  Byronian?) 
and  cant  critical ;  but  always  cant." — Lord  Byron's  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

w   But  does  no1  ken  that  booing  's  second  sight. 

For  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  "  Booing  to  a  Big  Mon,"  apply 
to  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophant. 

The  imputation  cast  on  modern  Poetry  is  true  of  modern  Cri- 
ticism, which  might,  indeed,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  be 
called  "  echoism."  No  author,  who  is  not  a  Lord  or  a  Baronet, 
need  expect  to  be  noticed  by  our  leading  Reviews,  unless  he 
have  established  a  reputation  which  renders  their  notice  at  once 
useless  and  ridiculous.  But  every  Sir  Sycophant  Mac  Syllable 
comes  forward  with  his  cowardly  praise,  when  he  can  only  tell 
the  world  what  the  world  knows. 

x  And  thinks  a  dull  tale,  of  a  game  as  dull, 
In  vile  burlesque,  sublime  and  beautiful. 

See  in  Lord  Byron's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bowles,  his  allusion  to  the 
common-place  description  of  a  game  at  cards  in  the  "  Rape  of 
the  Lock." 

N 
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y  A  vagrant,  who  hates  Hounslow. 
See  Hazlitt's  Lecture  on  the  Lakists. 

z  What  is  a  scorner  of  blank  verse  and  Shakspeare  ? 
Cannot  this  arrogant,  un-English  tourist,  spend  his  money 
abroad,  and  quit  his  country  in  her  misfortunes,  without  insult- 
ing her  ? 

aa  And  loves  to  hate  blind  cobblers  that  have  brains. 

For  a  noble  attack  on  the  Author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  see 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 

When  Pope  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  vain  of  human 
beings,  the  modest  claims  of  Byron  had  not  been  urged : — "  a 
fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind !"  but  "  the  poet  of  all 
civilization"  had  another  quality  in  common  with  the  "  Prince  of 
modern  Bards,"  namely,  that  warmth  of  heart,  which  cannot 
prudently  be  called  cold-bloodedness — if  truth  is  a  libel.  That 
his  supreme  delight  was  to  insult  poverty,  that  he  boasted  per- 
petually of  his  wealth,  and  that  he  attacked  the  defenceless, 
without  provocation,  and  because  they  were  defenceless,  are 
facts  that  will  become  every  day  more  obvious  and  acknow- 
ledged, whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  "  trashy  jingle"  which 
has  given  to  his  successor  a  "  paltry  renown,"  so  called  by  him- 
self, with  at  least  as  much  truth  as  sincerity.  No  personification 
of  vulgarity,  no  pampered  footman,  no  successful  scavenger,  no 
purse-proud  commercial  upstart,  ever  assumed  such  airs  of 
"  imitated  state  ;"  and  when  squatted,  like  a  toad,  in  the  parlour 
of  Bolinbrook,  he,  too,  no  doubt  found  himself  tolerably  "  aris- 
tocratical  in  temper." 

bb  But  take  the  old  highway  to  Horse -lie-down. 
See  "  Gambado's  Horsemanship,"  for  a  picture  of  the  "  Bridle 
way  to  Horse-lie-Down." 
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cc  And  of  a  "  sow's  ear"  make  a  purse  of  gold  ! 
"  It  is  the  business  of  a  great  Poet,"  says  Lord  Byron,  **  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to  "  make  a  silken 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 

dd  What  pidling  rhymester  hast  thoufaiVd  to  praise  1 
Let  modern  poets  forswear  "  imagination,  and  addict  them- 
selves unto -ethics,"  and  the  "  Corsair"  will  keep  the  sea  awhile. 
The  "  Luminary  of  the  Age"  has  little  to  fear  from  the  emula- 
tion of  mere  rhyming  verbalists — he  can  afford  to  prais~e  them ; 
and  his  praises  are  echoed  and  re-echoed  at  humble  distance,  in 
almost  every  Number  of  the  poor  mechanical  "  Monthly."  This 
iteration  is  become  the  greatest  bore  in  the  universe,  except  the 
nauseous  and  eternal  adulation  of  the  "  Great  Bard"  himself,  by 
the  Knight  "  who  plays  the  devil  with  the  stars,"  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  more  than  Bridge-street.  "  Poetry,"  according  to  '  the 
Prince  of  modern  Poets,'  "  is  the  most  mechanical  of  the  arts ;  and 
he  is  the  greatest  artist,  who  executes  best,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment!" in  other  words,  an  excellent  sonnet-maker  may  be  as 
great  a  poet  as  Shakspeare,  or  greater.  Is  there  really  no  dif- 
ference, in  point  of  merit,  between  a  Watt,  or  an  Arkwright,  and 
the  artisan  (at  least  equally  mechanical)  who  executes  faultlessly 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pin  ?  What  says  the  most  canting  Lord 
Byron? 


SINCE  this  Volume  was  prepared  for  the  press,  Lord  Byron  has 
sent  into  the  market  another  parcel  of  Plays, — "  heavy  goods," 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  an  instantaneous  con- 
viction that  the  manufacturer  of  them  wears  a  wig.  Yet  such 
things,  he  tells  us,  are  still  admired  by  all  civilized  people. 
Where  was  he  born  ?  Broad  Scotch  is  a  mixture  of  snuff  and 
French ;  but  pure  French,  is  the  only  language  of  the  regular 
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drama.  I  speak  advisedly.  The  Grecian  dramatists  did  not 
observe  the  unities,  though  the  most  barbarous  of  their  suc- 
cessors did :  and  the  Italian  drama,  like  his  Lordship's,  is  but 
the  shadow  of  the  French.  Does  this  ghost  of  the  Huns  pre- 
sume to  call  himself  civilized?  But  why  should  I  furnish  a  ple- 
beian example  that  a  railer  is  not  necessarily  a  man  of  genius  ? 
I  have  not  written  in  vain,  if  I  convince  him  that  his  favourite 
opinion  is  erroneous.  Lettered  barbarian  as  he  is,  I  will  not 
insult  even  him  in  his  misfortunes.  And  I  must  now  relate  the 
most  deplorable  and  humiliating  of  all  possible  or  conceivable 
inflictions;  not  a  horsewhipping,  not  a  tweaking  of  the  poetic 
nose,  nor  what  the  great  Johnson  might  have  termed  "  a  pedi- 
ferous  catapultation  of  the  Parnassian  fundamentals :"  oh,  whis- 
per it  not  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs !  Sir  Richard  Phillips  has 
printed  a  compassionate  critique  on  Lord  Byron's  Sardanapalus> 
the  Two  Foscari,  and  Cain,  a  Mystery.  This  might  be  en- 
dured :  but,  alas !  the  Monthly  Reviewers  have  praised  his 
Lordship's  publication,  and  assigned  to  the  Author  a  rank  above 
Milton ! !  Who,  after  this,  would  write  regular  Dramas  and 
Mysteries  ? 


THE    END. 
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